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Adolescence  is  a  critical  period  in  the  development  of  psychosocial  identity.  That 

is,  as  the  transition  is  made  from  child  to  adult,  the  adolescent  must  reconcile  childhood 

identifications  with  the  coming  expectations  of  adulthood.  The  goal  is  to  establish  a  sense 

of  individuality  in  the  larger  society.  This  goal  is  attained  through  the  development  of  an 

identity.  The  identity  crisis  includes  four  statuses:  (a)  achievement — wherein  an 

adolescent  experiences  an  identity  crisis  and  makes  a  commitment  to  alternatives,  (b) 

moratorium — wherein  an  adolescent  experiences  an  identity  crisis  but  makes  no 

commitments,  (c)  foreclosure —  wherein  an  adolescent  bypasses  an  identity  crisis  by 

adopting  the  commitments  of  parents  or  other  significant  figures,  and  (d)  diffusion — 

wherein  an  adolescent  avoids  the  experience  of  a  crisis  and  postpones  commitments.  One 

of  the  less  considered  areas  in  identity  status  research  has  been  the  comparison  of  identity 
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development  among  ethnic  groups.  In  the  studies  investigating  the  topic,  inconsistent 
results  have  been  found.  Some  researchers  have  reported  that  African  American  and 
Hispanic  adolescents  were  more  likely  to  be  foreclosed  than  their  Caucasian  peers.  In 
light  of  the  differences  among  ethnic  groups  in  parenting  style  andiamilism  reported  in 
some  studies,  this  study  was  designed  to  determine  whether  the  inconsistent  findings 
regarding  the  relation  between  identity  status  and  ethnic  group  could  be  explained  by 
parenting  style,  familism,  SES,  gender,  and/or  family  configuration.  Also,  as  adolescents 
from  cultural  minorities  must  negotiate  a  bicultural  existence,  it  was  also  of  interest  to 
consider  the  relation  between  identity  development  and  acculturation  for  African 
American  and  Hispanic  adolescents.  Three  hundred  college  aged  adolescents  participated 
in  this  study.  Of  the  total,  82  identified  themselves  as  African  American  and  98  identified 
themselves  as  Caucasian.  One  hundred  twenty  participants  identified  themselves  as 
Hispanic.  Analysis  of  variance  indicated  no  significant  differences  among  groups  in 
identity  development  and  no  relationship  between  identity  development  and  familism. 
Significant  relationships  were  found  between  parenting^yle  and  acculturation  and 
identity  development. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

According  to  Erikson  (1963),  the  formation  of  an  identity  is  the  dominant 
psychosocial  crisis  of  adolescence.  Commonly  referred  to  as  the  identity  crisis,  this 
process  is  characterized  by  a  delay  of  adult  commitments  that  permits  the  adolescent  to 
experiment  with  various  roles  and  ultimately  to  commit  to  available  identity  alternatives 
in  ideological  and  interpersonal  domains  (Erikson,  1968,  p.  159).  As  the  goal  of  an 
identity  crisis  is  the  synthesis  of  the  identifications  of  childhood  and  the  opportunities  and 
expectations  of  adulthood,  identity  resolution  is  the  foundation  upon  which  future  aduh 
decisions  are  based  (Erikson,  1987;  Spencer  &  Markstrom- Adams,  1990).  Moreover,  the 
individual  who  successfully  resolves  the  crisis  becomes  a  secure,  independent  adult 
prepared  to  establish  intimacy  with  others,  whereas  those  who  are  unable  to  establish  an 
identity  enter  adulthood  without  a  firm  sense  of  how  they  fit  into  society  (Elkind,  1978, 
Peretti  &  Wilson,  1995). 

Marcia  (1966,  1976),  in  an  extension  of  Erikson's  theory,  described  four  possible 
outcomes  of  the  crisis:  identity  achievement,  moratorium,  foreclosure,  and  diffusion. 
Identity  achievement  is  defined  by  a  commitment  to  identity  alternatives  after  a  period  of 
exploration,  whereas  moratorium  is  defined  as  a  period  of  exploration  of  alternative  roles 
during  which  commitment  to  an  identity  is  delayed.  Foreclosure  is  defined  by  identity 
commitment  without  prior  exploration,  whereas  diffusion  is  defined  by  the  unwillingness 
to  commit  to  an  identity  with  or  without  exploration. 
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The  achievement  and  moratorium  statuses,  by  involving  exploration,  are  more 
progressive  identity  statuses  than  foreclosure  and  diffusion,  which  do  not  involve 
exploration  (Waterman,  1993).  That  is,  adolescents  must  play  an  active  role  in  the 
resolution  of  childhood  identifications  with  adult  opportunities  and  expectations;  they 
must  experiment  with  the  identity  alternatives  available  if  a  positive  resolution  of  the 
crisis  is  to  be  achieved. 

Taking  an  active  part  in  resolving  their  identity  crisis  often  leaves  the  adolescent 
open  for  problems.  For  example,  adolescents  classified  in  the  moratorium  status  are  more 
prone  to  anxiety  than  those  in  foreclosure  because  of  the  lack  of  commitment  in  their 
lives  (Marcia,  1976;  Steriing  &  Van  Horn,  1989).  Yet,  the  overall  outcome  of  being 
identity  achieved  or  in  moratorium  is  positive.  That  is,  by  taking  an  active  role  in  their 
identity  crises,  adolescents  in  the  moratorium  or  achievement  status  are  psychologically 
heahhier  than  those  in  diffusion  and  foreclosure.  For  example,  those  in  moratorium  and 
achievement  are  less  likely  than  those  in  foreclosure  to  be  authoritarian  or  to  use 
stereotypical  thinking  (Marcia  &  Friedman,  1970;  Streitmatter  &  Pate,  1989).  Those  in 
achievement  and  moratorium  are  more  likely  to  possess  an  internal  locus  of  control 
(Delias  &  Jemigan,  1987),  and  to  be  more  autonomous  than  those  in  foreclosure  and 
diffusion  (Andrews,  1973).  In  the  areas  of  cognitive  performance  and  cognitive  style, 
those  in  the  achieved  and  moratorium  statuses  often  perform  at  a  higher  level  than  those 
in  foreclosure  and  diffusion.  For  example,  adolescents  in  the  achievement  status  have 
been  found  to  have  better  study  habits  (Waterman  &  Waterman,  1975)  and  higher  grade 
point  averages  than  those  in  other  statuses  (Cross  &  Allen,  1970,  Raphael,  1977). 
Waterman  and  Waterman  (1975)  found  that  individuals  in  achievement  and  moratorium 
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were  more  reflective  and  less  impulsive  than  those  in  foreclosure  and  diffusion,  and 
Adams,  Abraham,  and  Markstrom  (1987)  found  that  individuals  in  the  higher  statuses 
were  less  self-conscious  than  those  in  foreclosure  and  diffusion. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

As  individuals  move  through  adolescence,  most  tend  toward  the  progressive 
statuses  of  achievement  and  moratorium  rather  than  the  regressive  statuses  of  diffusion 
and  foreclosure.  Several  studies,  however,  have  suggested  that  progressive  identity 
development  is  more  common  for  Caucasian  adolescents  than  for  their  African  American 
and  Hispanic  peers. 

In  a  longitudinal  study  of  ideological  identity  in  22  low  socioeconomic  status 
(SES)  African  American  and  Caucasian  high  school  males,  Hauser  (1972)  administered  a 
Q-sort  annually  for  3  years  and  obtained  correlations  within  each  annual  Q-sort  and 
between  each  annual  Q-sort  to  estimate  the  consistency  within  aspects  of  the  students' 
self-image  and  change  over  time  in  their  self-image.  From  these  correlations,  Hauser 
concluded  that,  compared  to  the  Caucasian  students,  the  African  American  students  were 
more  foreclosed  than  the  Caucasian  students. 

Several  problems  in  the  Hauser  (1972)  study  raise  questions  about  the  validity  of 
his  findings.  First,  the  study  consisted  of  a  convenience  sample  of  22  matched  African 
American  and  Caucasian  students.  The  small  size  of  the  sample  and  the  inability  to 
determine  the  adequacy  of  the  matching  contribute  to  doubts  about  the  validity  of  the 
findings.  Second,  the  author  used  a  Q-sort  of  undetermined  reliability  rather  than  the 
traditional  interview  or  questionnaire  measures  of  identity.  Third,  the  reUability  of  the 
differences  between  the  correlations  in  the  African  American  and  Caucasian  groups  is 
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unclear.  Given  these  weaknesses  in  Hauser's  study,  the  validity  of  his  conclusion  that  the 
African  American  students  were  more  foreclosed  than  their  Caucasian  counterparts  must 
be  questioned.  Furthermore,  the  study  was  conducted  over  30  years  ago  (between  1962 
and  1967).  Hauser  referred  to  students'  comments  during  the  interview  that  suggested  that 
racial  restrictions  on  the  African  American  students'  daily  lives  (e.g.,  restrictions  in  jobs, 
social  life,  recreation,  and  housing),  limitations  in  work  opportunities,  and  the  lack  of  role 
models  who  had  succeeded  in  the  majority  cuhure  may  have  contributed  to  their  sense  of 
foreclosure.  The  greater  social  and  economic  opportunities  available  to  African 
Americans  today  may  have  reduced  that  sense  of  foreclosure. 

Despite  the  weaknesses  in  Hauser's  study,  a  more  recent  study  by  Abraham 
(1986)  supported  Hauser's  findings  regarding  the  relationship  between  ethnic-minority 
status  and  identity  foreclosure.  Abraham  investigated  the  ideological  and  interpersonal 
identity  of  841  Mexican  American  and  Caucasian  students  in  grades  9-12  at  a  high  school 
in  the  southwest  United  States.  Respondents  completed  the  Extended  Objective  Measure 
of  Ego  Identity  Status  (EOM-EIS)  (Grotevant  &  Adams,  1984),  a  64-item  measure  of 
identity  in  four  areas  of  ideological  identity  (occupation,  religion,  politics,  and  lifestyle) 
and  interpersonal  identity  (gender  roles,  dating,  friendship,  and  recreation).  In  a 
multivariate  analysis  of  covariance,  Abraham  used  mothers'  and  fathers'  education  as 
covariates  to  control  for  differences  in  SES  in  the  two  groups.  The  results  indicated 
Caucasians  and  Mexican  Americans  differed  in  ideological  identity.  A  greater  percentage 
of  Mexican  American  respondents  were  foreclosed  than  their  Caucasian  counterparts. 
Abraham  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  Mexican  American  adolescents  seemed  to  be 
more  receptive  to  their  parents'  views  and  ideals  on  politics,  religion,  occupation,  and 
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philosophical  lifestyle.  No  differences  between  ethnic  groups  were  found  on 
interpersonal  identity. 

Abraham  (1986)  offered  two  alternative  explanations  for  her  findings.  First,  she 
suggested  that  Hauser's  belief  that  the  students'  ethnic  minority  status  may  have  limited 
the  range  of  their  exposure  to  ideological  options.  Second,  she  noted  that  differences  in 
parenting  style  might  account  for  the  results,  though  this  variable  was  not  included  in  the 
analysis.  Abraham  concluded  that  the  limitations  in  options  and  parenting  style  may  have 
contributed  to  the  greater  number  of  the  Mexican  American  students  in  the  foreclosure 
status.  Selection  of  participants  from  a  single  school  raises  questions,  however,  about  the 
generalizability  of  Abraham's  findings. 

Administering  the  EOM-EIS  to  367  students  in  grades  7  and  8  in  a  junior  high 
school  in  the  Southwest,  Streitmatter  (1988)  compared  the  identity  development  of 
Caucasians  and  an  ethnic  minority  group  composed  of  Hispanic  Americans,  African 
Americans,  Native  Americans,  and  Asian  Americans.  Like  Hauser  (1972)  and  Abraham 
(1986),  Streitmatter  found  that  the  Caucasian  adolescents  were  less  foreclosed  than  the 
minority  respondents.  Unlike  the  previous  studies,  however,  differences  were  found  in 
the  interpersonal  domain  as  well  as  the  ideological.  Streitmatter  suggested  that  the  greater 
incidence  of  foreclosure  in  the  minority  groups  was  the  resuh  of  minority  adolescents' 
feeling  more  uncomfortable  in  the  majority  culture  than  their  Caucasian  peers.  She 
proposed  that  this  discomfort  led  them  to  accept  parental  values  and  reduced  their 
willingness  to  experiment  with  ideas  that  conflicted  with  their  parents'  expectations. 
Further,  she  pointed  out  that  the  minority  students  were  bussed  into  the  school,  which 
might  have  added  to  the  students'  discomfort  and  inhibited  their  exploration.  She  referred 
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to  research  on  parenting  style  that  has  suggested  that  a  warm,  supportive,  and  controlHng 
parenting  style  is  related  to  the  foreclosure  status  and  proposed  that  the  Mexican 
American  parents  may  be  more  likely  to  use  such  a  style  with  their  children.  In  light  of 
her  findings,  Streitmatter  suggested  that  studies  must  be  done  to  identify  mediators  of  the 
relationships  between  ethnicity  and  identity  development. 

Like  Hauser  (1972)  and  Abraham  (1986),  the  Streitmatter  study  is  seriously 
flawed.  She  combined  the  four  ethnic  groups  into  one  group  in  her  analysis.  Citing 
problems  such  as  poor  sampling  techniques  and  a  lack  of  control  for  SES  in  previous 
studies,  Markstrom- Adams  and  Adams  (1995)  designed  a  study  comparing  the  identity 
development  of  African  American,  American  Indian,  Mexican  American,  and  Caucasian 
adolescents  to  address  these  design  flaws.  Their  respondent  pool  roughly  approximated 
the  racial  composition  of  the  area  from  which  the  respondents  were  sampled,  and  SES 
was  controlled  by  obtaining  the  respondents'  parents'  educational  level.  Markstrom- 
Adams  and  Adams  also  investigated  the  role  that  age  and  gender  roles  play  in  the 
development  of  identity. 

For  the  Markstrom- Adams  and  Adams  (1995)  study,  123  adolescents  in  grades 
10-12  in  a  high  school  in  the  rural  Southwest  completed  the  EOM-EIS  (Grotevant  & 
Adams,  1984),  the  Personal  Attributes  Questionnaire  (Spence,  Helmreich,  &  Stapp, 
1974),  a  gender  role  measure,  the  Nowicki-Strickland  Locus  of  Control  Scale  for  children 
(Nowicki  &  Strickland,  1973),  and  questions  about  parents'  level  of  education.  Like  the 
previous  researchers,  Markstrom- Adams  and  Adams  found  that  the  minority  adolescents 
were  more  foreclosed  than  their  Caucasian  peers.  In  addition,  they  found  a  nonsignificant 
trend  suggesting  that  the  minority  adolescents  were  also  more  likely  to  be  classified  as 
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diffused  than  their  Caucasian  counterparts.  Also,  relationships  between  the  contextual 
variables  and  identity  status  emerged.  Higher  parent  education  was  related  to  lower 
foreclosure  rates  for  ideological  identity.  In  concluding,  Markstrom- Adams  and  Adams 
(1995)  agreed  with  the  earlier  researchers  who  argued  that  the  greater  foreclosure  in  non- 
White  adolescents  might  be  because  the  minority  groups  are  more  accepting  of 
foreclosure  than  Caucasians,  who  may  require  experimentation  and  autonomous  choice  in 
achieving  an  identity. 

Two  other  studies,  however,  did  not  report  differences  in  foreclosure  in  minority 
and  Caucasian  adolescents  (Abraham,  1983;  Rotheram-Borus,  1989).  Abraham  (1983) 
investigated  the  identity  development  of  223  Caucasian  and  Mexican  American  students 
from  a  rural  area  in  the  southwest  with  the  Objective  Measure  of  Ego  Identity  Status 
(OM-EIS),  a  24-item  measure  of  ideological  identity,  including  the  areas  of  occupation, 
politics,  and  religion  (Adams,  Shea,  &  Fitch,  1979).  She  found  that  more  Caucasian 
students  than  Mexican  American  students  were  classified  in  diffusion.  Although  more 
Mexican  American  students  than  Caucasian  students  were  classified  as  foreclosed  (18.8% 
compared  to  9.6%)  and  more  Caucasian  students  were  classified  as  identity  achieved 
(10.1%  compared  to  16.4%),  these  differences  were  not  significantly  different. 

In  her  discussion,  Abraham  (1983)  pointed  out  that  SES  level  has  been  identified 
as  a  variable  related  to  identity  development.  A  post  hoc  analysis  of  the  parental 
educational  level  of  the  students  in  her  study  revealed  that  the  parents  of  the  Mexican 
American  students  were  lower  in  educational  level  than  the  parents  of  the  Caucasian 
students.  Because  a  higher  SES  level  would  be  expected  to  be  associated  with  lower 
levels  of  diffusion,  she  proposed  that  parental  socialization  style  might  be  the  influential 
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variable  in  her  study.  She  pointed  out  that  Adams  and  Jones  (1983)  found  that  a  maternal 
style  characterized  by  control,  regulation,  and  strong  encouragement  of  independence  and 
a  paternal  style  characterized  by  praise,  approval,  and  less  fair  discipline  were  related  to 
diffusion,  parental  styles  that  might  have  been  more  common  among  the  parents  of  the 
Caucasian  students  compared  to  the  Mexican  American  students. 

Using  the  OM-EIS  (Adams  et  al.,  1979),  Rotheram-Borus  (1989),  in  an 
investigation  of  the  identity  status  of  330  African  American,  Caucasian,  Filipino, 
Hispanic,  and  Native  American  high  school  students,  found  that  there  was  little  relation 
between  identity  status  and  ethnicity.  Her  only  significant  finding  was  that  Caucasian 
students  in  the  1 1th  and  12th  grades  were  more  likely  than  the  other  students  to  have  high 
moratorium  scores  on  the  OM-EIS.  The  students,  however,  were  not  classified  in  the 
moratorium  status  at  a  rate  different  fi-om  others.  Rotheram-Borus  argued  that  because  of 
the  school's  high  degree  of  integration,  ethnic  differences  in  the  stages  of  identity  did  not 
exist. 

In  summary,  Hauser  (1972),  Abraham  (1986),  Streitmatter  (1988),  and 
Markstrom- Adams  and  Adams  (1995)  reported  that  the  minority  students  in  their  studies 
were  more  foreclosed  that  their  Caucasian  peers.  Abraham  (1983)  and  Rotherham-Borus 
(1989)  reported  no  significant  differences  in  foreclosure  (see  Appendix  A  for  a 
comparison  of  these  studies).  The  inconsistency  of  results  in  these  studies  may  be  due  to 
the  confounding  of  a  number  of  ecological  variables.  Some  researchers  (e.g.,  Hauser, 
1972;  Streitmatter,  1988)  failed  to  control  for  SES.  Abraham  (1986)  and  Markstrom 
Adams  and  Adams  (1995)  used  parental  education  as  a  measure  of  SES.  Despite  their 
effort  to  control  for  SES,  they  found  that  African  American  and  Hispanic  adolescents 


scored  significantly  higher  on  foreclosure  than  the  Caucasian  adolescents  in  their  sample, 
suggesting  that  either  parental  education  is  an  inadequate  measure  of  SES  or  that  other 
factors  account  for  the  ethnic  group  differences  in  foreclosure. 

Some  research  findings  suggest  other  ecological  variables  as  factors  that  may 
account  for  the  greater  foreclosure  among  minority  group  members.  Spencer  and 
Markstrom- Adams  (1990)  pointed  out  that  although  both  the  Caucasian  and  Afi-ican 
American  males  in  Mauser's  (1972)  study  were  from  low  SES  families,  the  Afincan 
American  males  were  more  likely  to  live  with  single  parents  than  were  the  Caucasian 
males.  Hauser  noted  that  the  African  American  students  whose  fathers  were  absent  were 
more  foreclosed  than  the  students  whose  fathers  were  present.  Spencer  and  Markstrom- 
Adams  concluded  that  both  family  configuration  and  SES  may  confound  the  results  of 
studies  of  the  identity  development  of  minority  adolescents,  but  they  also  considered  the 
ahemative  hypothesis  that,  because  of  acculturation  or  other  cultural  factors,  foreclosure 
may  be  adaptive  for  minority  youth.  Supporting  that  conclusion,  Markstrom-Adams  and 
Adams  (1995)  proposed  that  Afi^ican  American  and  Hispanic  families  are  likely  to  define 
maturity  in  terms  of  support  of  family  values  in  contrast  to  Caucasian  families  who  may 
define  maturity  in  terms  of  independence.  That  is,  autonomous  choice  may  be  the 
defining  theme  for  the  development  of  Caucasian  identity,  whereas  acceptance  of  family 
values  may  be  the  defining  theme  for  Afiican  American  and  Hispanic  adolescents. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

In  the  comparison  of  minority  and  majority  adolescent  ego-identity  development, 
conflicting  resuhs  have  been  found.  Some  of  the  research  suggests  that  minority 
adolescents  are  more  likely  to  be  foreclosed,  but  other  studies  have  failed  to  support  that 
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conclusion.  Furthermore,  the  studies  have  for  the  most  part  failed  to  include  important 
ecological  variables  that  may  account  for  the  conflicting  resuhs.  To  account  for  the 
development  of  identity  of  ethnic  minorities,  the  role  of  all  of  these  variables  must  be 
examined.  The  purpose  of  this  study,  therefore,  was  to  investigate  whether  the  ecological 
Variables  of  SES,  acculturation,  family  characteristics,  and  gender  are  related  to  the  ego- 
identity  development  of  ethnic  minority  and  Caucasian  adolescents.  Each  of  these 
ecological  variables  and  their  potential  relationship  to  identity  development  will  be 
discussed  in  the  sections  that  follow. 

Ecological  Variables  Related  to  Identity  Status 

Identity  status  has  been  found  to  be  related  to  a  number  of  ecological  variables 
(Marcia,  1993).  In  response  to  findings  that  ethnic  minority  adolescents  tend  toward  less 
progressive  identity  statuses  than  their  Caucasian  peers,  several  influences  on  adolescent 
development  have  been  offered  as  explanation:  demographic  variables,  home  culture 
variables,  and  the  presence  of  an  acculturation  process  in  ethnic  minority  members. 
Demographic  Variables 

Differences  in  identity  development  may  be  explained,  in  part,  by  the 
demographic  variables  gender,  SES,  and  family  configuration.  Erikson  (1963)  argued  that 
males  and  females  experience  identity  development  differently.  Limited  evidence 
suggests  that  identity  development  in  low  SES  environments  is  not  as  progressive  as  in 
higher  SES  environments  (Markstrom- Adams  &  Adams,  1995).  As  for  family 
configuration,  relations  have  been  found  between  the  construct  and  identity  development, 
although  the  direction  of  the  relationship  is  far  fi-om  clear  (Marcia,  1993). 
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Gender.  In  a  discussion  of  male  and  female  psychosocial  differences,  Erikson 
(1968)  attributed  their  differential  development  to  socialization.  That  is,  Erikson  believed 
that  because  males  possess  a  dominant  role  over  women  in  society  they  are  more  likely  to 
assert  themselves  than  women.  Women,  on  the  other  hand,  due  to  their  more  submissive 
cultural  role,  are  more  likely  to  engage  in  activities  that  are  passive  and  harmonious. 
According  to  Erikson,  the  male  develops  his  sense  of  identity  by  competition,  whereas 
the  female  resolves  identity  questions  through  communal,  interdependent  means. 

The  first  studies  to  investigate  the  differences  that  Erikson  proposed  supported  his 
claim  (e.g.,  Marcia,  1966,  1976;  Schenkel  &  Marcia,  1972).  For  example,  Hodgson  and 
Fischer  (1979),  in  a  study  of  100  late  adolescents'  identity  development,  found  that  males 
tend  to  resolve  identity  issues  via  competence  and  knowledge.  Males  achieve  competence 
by  pursuing  an  education  and  obtaining  a  career,  and  knowledge  by  coming  to  understand 
the  world  around  them.  Females,  however,  were  found  to  resolve  identity  issues  through 
different  mechanisms.  Hodgson  and  Fischer  stated  that  for  females  the  response  to  "Who 
am  I?"  revolves  around  what  they  are  in  relation  to  others.  Because  of  this  foundational 
research,  it  was  long  accepted  that  gender  differences  exist  in  identity  development. 
Matteson  (1993)  pointed  out,  however,  that  social  changes  in  the  past  few  decades  may 
necessitate  a  reexamination  of  the  differences  between  the  identity  development  of  men 
and  women. 

Archer  (1989a),  in  a  report  of  three  studies,  examined  the  identity  processes  of 
experimentation  and  commitment,  the  domains  of  identity,  and  the  timing  of  identity 
changes  for  male  and  female  students  in  early  to  late  adolescence.  Overall,  Archer 
concluded  that  males  and  females  undergo  identity  development  in  similar  ways.  As  for 
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the  identity  processes,  in  two  of  the  studies,  males  and  females  differed  only  in  the 
foreclosure  status;  males  were  more  likely  to  be  foreclosed  than  females.  In  the  third 
study  no  differences  were  found  between  males  and  females  in  the  identity  statuses. 

Archer  (1989a)  found,  however,  that  males  were  more  likely  than  females  to  be 
diffused  with  regard  to  the  family  roles  domain,  whereas  females  were  more  likely  to  be 
classified  in  the  foreclosure,  moratorium,  and  achievement  statuses.  No  differences  were 
detected  in  the  second  study.  In  the  third  study.  Archer  found  that  males  were  more  likely 
to  be  classified  in  the  foreclosure  status,  and  females  in  the  diffusion  status  with  regard  to 
political  ideology. 

As  for  gender  differences  in  the  timing  of  identity  development.  Archer  (1989a) 
found  in  two  of  the  studies  that  no  differences  existed.  In  the  third  study,  however,  a 
Grade  x  Gender  interaction  was  found.  Females  were  more  likely  than  males  to  be 
classified  in  the  moratorium  status  in  grades  6,  10,  and  12.  For  identity  achievement, 
males  were  more  likely  than  females  to  be  so  at  grade  12. 

Overall,  Archer  (1989a)  concluded  that  the  differences  between  the  genders  were 
slight.  On  the  basis  of  her  studies,  she  argued  that  the  assumption  that  males  and  females 
experience  identity  development  differently  should  be  discarded.  Matteson  (1993) 
proposed  much  the  same  argument  as  Archer.  That  is,  Matteson  pointed  out  that  the 
relationships  found  between  identity  status  and  other  psychological  constructs  for  males 
were  also  found  for  females.  For  example,  men  and  women  classified  in  the  moratorium 
status  reported  the  highest  levels  of  anxiety,  and  males  and  females  in  foreclosure  were 
more  likely  than  those  in  other  statuses  to  defer  to  authority  (Marcia  &  Friedman,  1970). 
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Other  studies,  however,  have  found  difference  between  genders  in  identity 
development.  For  example,  Streitmatter  (1987),  in  a  study  of  265  early  adolescents,  found 
that  females  scored  significantly  higher  than  males  in  total  moratorium  and  ideological 
moratorium  scales.  Streitmatter  concluded  that  such  a  difference  indicated  that  females 
were  "more  involved  in  the  questioning  and  searching  process  than  males"  (p.  184). 

In  a  similar  study,  Streitmatter  (1988)  found  that  females  were  significantly  more 
often  found  in  ideological  and  interpersonal  achievement  and  ideological  moratorium 
than  males.  Given  that  identity  achievement  and  moratorium  are  considered  more 
advanced  identity  statuses  than  foreclosure  and  diffusion,  Streitmatter  concluded  that 
females  are  considered  more  mature  in  their  identity  development  than  are  males  at  the 
same  age.  Streitmatter  (1988)  also  found  a  statistically  significant  Gender  x  Ethnicity 
interaction.  Minority  males  were  more  likely  than  their  non-minority  peers  to  be  in  the 
moratorium  status,  a  finding  that  Streitmatter  cited  as  evidence  that  minority  males  are 
more  actively  seeking  answers  to  their  identity  problems.  Minority  males  were,  however, 
more  likely  to  be  in  the  diffusion  status  than  their  peers.  This  finding  is  noteworthy,  as  it 
runs  counter  to  the  research  that  has  found  that  minority  males  are  more  often  in 
foreclosure  than  their  Caucasian  counterparts. 

Markstrom- Adams  and  Adams  (1995)  found  that  females  were  not  as  likely  as 
males  to  be  classified  in  the  diffusion  status  for  ideological  and  interpersonal  identity.  A 
Gender  x  Grade  interaction  demonstrated  that  older  females  were  less  likely  than  their 
younger  peers  to  exhibit  lower  diffusion  scores.  Markstrom-Adams  and  Adams,  unlike 
Streitmatter  (1988),  did  not  find  any  Gender  x  Ethnicity  interactions. 


In  summary,  early  theory  and  research  of  gender  differences  in  identity 
development  pointed  to  clear  differences  (Erikson,  1968;  Marcia,  1966,  1976).  Males 
were  perceived  as  focused  on  ideological  identity  development.  Women  were  seen  as 
focused  on  interpersonal  identity  development.  Later  studies  (Archer,  1989a;  Markstrom- 
Adams  &  Adams,  1995;  Streitmatter,  1988)  suggest  that  diflFerences  between  males  and 
females  in  identity  development,  when  present,  are  subtle. 

Socioeconomic  status.  Minority  adolescents  are  more  likely  to  come  from  low- 
income  families  than  their  Caucasian  peers  (Spencer  &  Dombusch,  1990).  Although  few 
studies  have  considered  the  impact  of  low  SES  on  identity  development,  limited  evidence 
suggests  a  relation  between  the  constructs.  For  example,  Markstrom- Adams  and  Adams 
(1995)  found  that  higher  paternal  and  maternal  education  was  related  to  lower  ideological 
foreclosure  (the  correlation  with  maternal  education  was  -.24  and  the  correlation  with 
paternal  education  was  -.22).  No  relationship  was  found  between  parents'  education  and 
interpersonal  identity. 

Berry  (1980)  hypothesized  that  minority  group  members  with  low  SES  are  more 
likely  to  adopt  an  assimilation  or  separation  style  of  acculturation  rather  than  an 
accommodation  style.  Because  of  limited  resources,  these  individuals  tend  to  see  the 
world  as  difificuU  to  master.  They  may  also  avoid  identification  with  the  majority  culture 
or  reject  their  own  culture  in  favor  of  the  majority  culture.  Negy  and  Woods  (1992),  in  a 
study  of  339  Mexican  American  college  students,  found  that  acculturation  was 
moderately  related  to  SES  (r  =  .44,  p  =  .0001).  That  is,  the  greater  the  identification  witn 
the  majority  culture,  the  higher  the  SES  of  the  student  tended  to  be.  Negy  and  Woods, 
however,  did  not  determine  if  those  who  identified  with  the  majority  culture  also 
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identified  with  the  minority  culture.  As  a  result,  it  was  impossible  to  differentiate 
between  assimilated  and  the  accommodated  respondents. 

As  a  great  number  of  minority  children  come  from  low  SES  backgrounds,  many 
do  not  have  access  to  the  same  economic  resources  as  their  higher  SES  peers  and,  as  a 
result,  may  adopt  a  marginalized  or  rejected  acculturation  orientation.  This  puts  these 
adolescents  at  greater  risk  of  concluding  that  the  expectations  of  society  are  incompatible 
with  their  own,  which  may  resuh  in  the  formation  of  a  weaker  identity  than  higher  SES 
peers.  Research  is  needed  to  investigate  Berry's  (1980)  hypothesis  and  to  determine 
whether  acculturation  status  mediates  the  relationship  between  SES  and  adolescents' 
identity  status. 

Family  configuration.  African  American  and  Hispanic  minority  adolescents  are 
more  likely  to  grow  up  in  a  single  parent  home  than  are  their  Caucasian  peers  (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1994).  Family  configuration  differences  may  be  related  to  patterns 
of  identity  development  among  cultural  groups,  but  research  on  the  relationship  between 
family  configuration  and  identity  has  yielded  inconsistent  resuUs.  For  example,  Jordan 
(1970)  found  that  male  college  students  from  divorced  families  were  more  likely  to  be 
identity  diffused  than  were  students  fi^om  intact  families.  Other  studies,  however,  do  not 
support  the  claim  that  living  in  an  intact  family  is  related  to  progressive  identity 
development.  Grossman,  Shea,  and  Adams  (1980),  in  a  study  of  294  college  students, 
found  that  males  fi'om  divorced  families  possessed  higher  identity  achievement  scores 
than  males  in  intact  families  and  females  in  general.  In  a  study  of  467  students  from  ages 
12  to  18,  Jones  and  Streitmatter  (1987)  found  that  male  and  female  high  school  students 
fi-om  intact  families  were  more  foreclosed  on  the  ideological  and  interpersonal  scales  of 
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the  EOM-EIS  than  peers  living  with  a  single  parent.  In  their  study  of  80  Caucasian 
female  high  school  students,  using  Marcia's  (1966)  Identity  Status  Interview,  St.  Clair 
and  Day  (1979)  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  80  senior  high  school  female  adolescents  in 
their  study  who  were  in  the  achieved  status  came  from  homes  disrupted  by  death  or 
divorce.  In  a  study  of 265  seventh  graders,  Streitmatter  (1987)  found  that  early 
adolescents  from  intact  families  were  more  likely  to  be  classified  in  the  foreclosure  status 
than  their  peers  from  non-intact  families.  She  also  found  that  males  seemed  more  affected 
by  family  disruption  than  females.  Males  were  more  likely  to  be  classified  as  diffused 
than  females.  Streitmatter  suggested  that  disruption  might  facilitate  identity  development 
in  females,  perhaps  shortening  their  moratorium. 

Jones  and  Streitmatter's  (1987),  St.  Clair  and  Day's  (1979),  and  Streitmatter's 
(1987)  results  may  have  been  affected  by  their  failure  to  discriminate  between  single 
parent  homes  due  to  divorce  or  death.  Recognizing  that  research  has  shown  that  parent- 
child  relations  differ  for  children  with  a  deceased  parent  compared  to  children  whose 
parents  are  divorced  (e.g.,  Hetherington,  1972),  Streitmatter  analyzed  her  data  excluding 
children  with  a  deceased  parent.  Finding  only  one  change  from  the  analysis  with  children 
with  either  a  deceased  parent  or  divorced  parents,  Streitmatter  reported  the  data  for  the 
combined  groups.  She  found  a  Diffusion  x  Gender  x  Family  Status  interaction  but 
attributed  the  resuh  to  a  loss  in  sample  size. 

St.  Clair  and  Day  (1979)  suggested  that  the  impact  of  family  disruption  may  be 
different  for  male  and  female  adolescents,  and  Streitmatter's  (1987)  study  provides 
empirical  support  for  the  need  to  study  the  differential  impact  of  family  disruption  on 
males  and  females.  Streitmatter  found  that  adolescents  from  intact  families  had  higher 
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total  scores  (combined  ideological  and  interpersonal  domain)  on  foreclosure  than 
adolescents  from  nonintact  families.  From  post  hoc  analyses  she  found  that  the  family 
status  effect  held  for  ideological  foreclosure  but  not  for  interpersonal  foreclosure,  and  she 
found  a  significant  Family  Status  x  Gender  interaction  indicating  that  female  adolescents 
from  intact  homes  had  lower  interpersonal  foreclosure  scores  than  female  students  from 
disrupted  homes,  whereas  male  students  from  intact  homes  had  higher  foreclosure  scores 
than  males  in  non-intact  homes.  She  also  found  a  significant  Family  Status  x  Gender 
interaction  for  diffusion.  Male  students  from  intact  homes  had  lower  ideological  diffusion 
scores  than  male  students  from  non-intact  homes,  and  females  from  intact  homes  had 
higher  ideological  diffusion  scores  than  females  with  only  one  parent  in  the  home.  She 
also  found  that  the  overall  relationship  between  family  status  and  identity  development 
was  greater  for  male  students  than  for  female  students.  She  speculated  that  given  the 
likelihood  that  most  of  these  families  were  headed  by  women,  the  lower  foreclosure 
scores  may  reflect  the  male  adolescents'  rejection  of  failed  family  values,  whereas  their 
higher  diffusion  scores  may  indicate  that  they  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  choose  an 
identity.  Streitmatter  further  speculated  that  family  disruption  may  have  facilitated 
identity  development  by  thrusting  the  male  adolescents  into  diffrision  earlier  than  their 
peers  in  intact  homes. 

In  sum,  research  has  demonstrated  that  family  configuration  is  related  to  identity 
development.  However,  the  kind  of  household  (i.e.,  intact,  non-intact),  as  well  as  the 
gender  of  the  child,  plays  a  role  in  relationship  between  family  configuration  and  identity 
development.  Therefore,  research  that  divides  family  configuration  into  separate 
categories  for  (a)  single  parent  as  the  result  of  death,  (b)  single  parent  due  to  divorce,  (c) 
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intact  families,  (d)  single  parent  never  married,  and  (e)  reconstituted  families  and  that 
analyzes  the  data  separately  for  males  and  females  and  controls  for  SES  is  needed  to 
clarify  the  relationship  between  family  configuration  and  identity  development. 
Family  Characteristics 

Differences  in  the  family  environment  of  minority  and  majority  adolescents  may 
explain,  in  part,  the  different  identity  development  of  the  ethnic  groups.  Marcia  (1993) 
argued  that  individuals  classified  in  the  high  identity  statuses  often  come  from  families 
where  ideological  and  interpersonal  differentiation  between  the  child  and  parents  is 
supported.  Those  classified  in  the  lower  identity  statuses,  in  contrast,  tend  to  come  from 
families  that  either  encourage  conformity  to  family  values  or  from  families  in  which  the 
parents  distance  themselves  from  the  ideological  and  interpersonal  development  of  the 
child.  Significant  differences  have  been  found  between  minority  cultures  and  the  majority 
culture  in  parenting  style  (Holtzman,  1982)  and  familism  (Mindel,  1980). 

Parenting  stvle.  Baumrind  (1971,  1991)  identified  three  forms  of  parenting:  (a) 
authoritarian  whereby  parents  use  a  controlling  and  disciplinarian  style  to  raise  their 
children,  (b)  authoritative  whereby  parents  encourage  independence  but  a  respect  for 
rules  in  their  children  and,  (c)  laissez-faire  whereby  parents  do  not  place  limitations  or 
hold  expectations  for  their  children's  behavior.  Maccoby  and  Martin  (1983)  further 
divided  the  laissez-faire  style  of  parenting  into  two  distinct  styles:  (a)  permissive- 
indifferent,  whereby  parents  are  not  involved  in  their  children's  hves  and  (b)  permissive- 
indulgent,  whereby  parents  give  in  to  their  children's  demands  and  do  not  place 
restrictions  on  their  behavior. 
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Parenting  style  is  significantly  related  to  SES  (HoflF-Ginsberg  &  Tardif,  1995). 
Parents  in  the  lower  SES  tend  to  use  an  authoritarian  style  of  parenting,  whereas  middle 
SES  parents  tend  to  use  an  authoritative  style  of  parenting  (HofF-Ginsberg  &  Tardif 
1995).  As  minority  adolescents  are  more  likely  to  have  low-income  families  than  their 
Caucasian  peers  (Spencer  &  Dombusch,  1990),  minority  adolescents  tend  to  be  raised 
with  an  authoritarian  style  of  parenting.  Caucasian  adolescents,  in  contrast,  tend  to  be 
raised  with  an  authoritative  style.  This  difference  may  be  related  to  patterns  of  identity 
development  among  cultural  groups.  For  example.  Waterman  (1993)  hypothesized  that, 
because  of  the  controlling  power  authoritarian-style  parents  exert,  their  children  are  likely 
to  begin  identity  development  in  foreclosure.  In  contrast,  children  of  permissive  parents 
tend  toward  identity  diffusion  because  of  their  parents'  lack  of  expectations.  Waterman 
was  less  certain  about  the  likely  outcomes  of  authoritative  parenting,  but  he  seemed  to 
suggest  that  the  support  and  caring  these  parents  give  their  children  might  enable  them  to 
delay  commitment,  thus  enabling  them  to  experience  moratorium. 

Research  supports  Waterman's  belief  that  an  authoritative  parenting  style  is 
related  to  moratorium.  For  example,  Quintana  and  Lapsley  (1990),  in  a  study  of  101 
undergraduates,  found  an  indirect  relationship  between  the  perceived  parenting  styles  and 
identity  statuses  of  adolescents  mediated  by  individuation  from  parents.  According  to 
their  resuhs,  a  parenting  style  that  encouraged  independence  tended  to  produce  positive 
individuation  from  the  family  for  adolescents.  This  type  of  attachment  gave  the 
adolescents  the  necessary  freedom  to  differentiate  from  their  families  and  succeed  in 
forming  high  status  identities.  Controlling  parenting  styles,  however,  resulted  in  a 
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negative  individuation  from  families,  and  these  adolescents  were  prone  to  develop  lower 
level  identities  than  their  peers  from  less  restrictive  homes. 

Direct  relationships  have  also  been  found  between  parenting  style  and  identity 
development.  La  Voie  (1976)  studied  120  students  in  grades  10,  1 1,  and  12  and  found 
high  identity  males  came  from  homes  with  less  regulation  and  control  and  more  praise  by 
parents  than  their  lower  identity  status  peers.  Females  with  a  high  identity  status  came 
from  homes  with  less  maternal  control  and  greater  encouragement  to  discuss  personal 
problems  with  their  parents  than  did  their  low  identity  peers.  Quintana  and  Lapsley 
(1987)  found  similar  results.  In  a  study  of  101  undergraduates,  they  found  that  the 
children  of  families  that  encouraged  communication  and  were  not  controlling  were  better 
prepared  to  deal  with  their  ensuing  crises.  Quintana  and  Lapsley  presumed  that  their 
family  background  prepared  them  to  freely  explore  identity  alternatives.  Adolescents 
from  controlling  homes  were  more  likely  to  be  classified  in  the  lower  identity  statuses 
than  were  their  peers  from  less  controlling  homes.  However,  in  two  studies  of  seventh- 
and  eleventh-grade  students,  Enright,  Lapsley,  Drivas,  and  Fehr  (1980)  found  that  only 
fathers'  parenting  style  was  related  to  identity  development.  In  the  first  study  of  262 
respondents,  Enright  et  al.  found  that  males  with  fathers  who  practiced  a  democratic  style 
of  parenting-analogous  to  Baumrind's  authoritative  parenting-tended  to  be  classified  in 
higher  identity  statuses  than  their  peers  with  autocratic  or  permissive  fathers.  Females 
whose  fathers  practiced  an  autocratic  parenting  style,  however,  were  more  often 
classified  in  the  higher  identity  statuses  than  were  peers  with  democratic  or  permissive 
fathers.  No  relationship  was  found  between  mothers'  parenting  style  and  identity 
development.  In  the  second  study  of  168  respondents,  Enright  et  al.  found  that  both  males 


and  females  with  democratic  fathers  were  more  often  classified  in  the  higher  identity 
statuses  than  were  their  peers  with  autocratic  or  permissive  fathers.  As  in  the  first  study, 
no  relationship  was  found  between  mothers'  parenting  style  and  identity  development. 

In  all,  research  supports  the  idea  that  parenting  style  is  related  to  identity 
development.  Precisely  how  the  two  are  related,  however,  is  far  fi-om  clear.  An 
authoritative  parenting  style  has  been  consistently  demonstrated  to  be  related  to  high 
identity  status  in  males.  Yet,  both  authoritative  and  authoritarian  parenting  styles  have 
been  found  to  be  related  to  high  identity  status  in  females.  The  statistical  relationship 
between  identity  status  and  permissive  parenting,  however,  has  not  been  considered. 
Fathers'  parenting  style  has  been  shown  to  be  related  to  identity  development  in 
adolescents.  Mothers'  parenting  style  has  also  been  shown  to  be  related  to  identity 
development  in  adolescents,  yet  not  as  consistently  as  a  father's  parenting  style. 
Therefore,  the  gender  of  the  adolescent  and  parent  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
assessing  the  relation  between  parenting  style  and  identity  development. 

Familism.  Markstrom- Adams  and  Adams  (1995)  pointed  out  that  identity 
differences  among  the  ethnic  groups  they  studied  did  not  occur  in  interpersonal  identity 
and  suggested  that  the  emphasis  on  family  and  connectedness  among  ethnic  minority 
groups  fosters  the  development  of  interpersonal  identity.  For  example,  Mexican 
Americans  are  characterized  as  living  in  close  proximity  to  many  relatives  with  whom 
they  engage  in  frequent  interaction  and  mutual  support,  and  these  behaviors  are  believed 
to  be  supported  by  strong  emotional  ties  to  family  and  acceptance  of  family  values 
(Keefe,  1984).  Caucasians,  in  contrast,  are  considered  to  be  less  likely  to  have  extended 
family  living  nearby  or  to  strongly  value  such  relationships.  Research,  however,  has 


raised  questions  about  the  extent  of  familism  among  Mexican  Americans.  Although 
Farris  and  Glenn  (1976)  and  Chandler  (1979)  found  greater  familism  among  Mexican 
American  than  Anglo  American  groups,  the  differences  were  not  large.  Also,  contrary  to 
the  belief  that  Mexican  Americans  are  high  in  familism,  most  of  the  Mexican  Americans 
disagreed  with  most  of  the  familism  items. 

Valenzuela  and  Dombusch  (1994)  defined  familism  as  the  structural,  attitudinal, 
and  behavioral  dimensions  of  family  interactions.  The  structural  aspect  of  familism  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  nuclear  and  extended  family,  whereas  the  attitudinal 
aspect  refers  to  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  family.  The  behavioral  dimension  refers  to 
the  amount  of  contact  with  family  members.  Valenzuela  and  Dombusch  argued  that 
familism  can  serve  as  a  form  of  social  capital  (Coleman,  1988).  That  is,  family 
connectedness  provides  children  with  supportive  relationships  that  enable  them  to 
develop  positive  mental  health  and  to  perform  well  in  school.  Valenzuela  and  Dombusch 
based  their  ideas  on  the  work  of  Velez-Ibanez  and  Greenburg  (1992),  who  argued  that 
Mexican  American  children  are  raised  in  dense  extended  families  that  socialize  the 
children  to  form  strong  emotional  attachments  with  a  wide  variety  of  relatives  who  tend 
to  live  in  nearby  neighborhoods,  and  on  research  by  Velez  (as  cited  in  Velez-Ibanez  & 
Greenberg),  who  found  that  Mexican  American  mothers  and  their  relatives  had  greater 
contact  with  infants  than  Caucasian  mothers  and  relatives  and  the  Mexican  American 
children  were  in  frequent  contact  with  relatives. 

Valenzuela  and  Dombusch  (1994)  analyzed  surveys  of  2,666  Anglo  and  492 
Mexican  students  in  1987-88  and  found  that  the  Mexican  American  students  were  higher 
in  familism  than  Caucasian  students.  They  also  found  that  for  Mexican-origin  students 
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neither  parent  occupation  nor  familism,  when  considered  separately,  was  related  to 
students'  grades  but  when  parent  education  was  high,  familism  was  significantly  related 
to  Mexican  origin  students'  grades.  Valenzuela  and  Dombusch  Qonjectured  that  the 
patriarchal  ideology  of  the  traditional  Mexican  family  may  limit  female  students' 
development,  thereby  suggesting  the  need  to  examine  gender  differences  in  the  effect  of 
familism  and  parent  education  on  development. 

Other  researchers  have  found  significant  differences  in  familism  among  African 
Americans,  Hispanics,  and  Caucasians.  Mindel  (1980)  reported  that  Hispanics 
demonstrated  the  highest  degree  of  familism  followed  by  AfHcan  Americans  and 
Caucasians,  in  that  order.  Farris  and  Glenn  (1976)  and  Chandler  (1979)  also  reported  that 
Hispanics  possess  higher  degrees  of  familism  than  Caucasians.  The  familism  scale  used 
by  Chandler,  however,  consisted  of  the  following  four  items:  (a)  Nothing  in  life  is  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  moving  away  from  your  parents,  (b)  When  the  day  comes  for  a  young 
man  to  take  a  job,  he  should  stay  near  his  parents,  even  if  it  means  losing  a  good  job 
opportunity,  (c)  When  young  people  get  married,  their  main  loyalty  still  belongs  to  their 
parents,  and  (d)  When  you  need  help  of  any  kind,  you  can  depend  only  on  members  of 
the  family  to  help  you  out  (p.  157). 

Using  an  expanded  familism  measure  consisting  of  nine  items  with  a  sample  of 
381  Mexican  Americans  and  163  Anglo  Americans,  Keefe  (1984)  obtained  resuhs  that 
contradicted  those  of  Chandler  (1979)  and  Farris  and  Glenn  (1976).  She  found  that  the 
Anglo  Americans  valued  family  as  highly  as  the  Mexican  Americans,  although  the  Anglo 
Americans  were  more  likely  to  have  a  very  small  extended  family  or  none  at  all,  whereas 
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the  Mexican  Americans  had  comparatively  large  ejctended  families  who  visited 
frequently. 

Further,  Keefe  (1984)  argued  that  differences  between  Hispanics  and  Caucasians 
in  familism  is  a  matter  of  quality  instead  of  quantity.  That  is,  she  found  that  Hispanic  and 
Caucasians  had  the  same  degree  of  familism,  but  Hispanic  familism  was  associated  v^th 
geographic  stability,  whereas  Caucasian  familism  was  associated  with  geographic 
mobility.  In  other  words,  Anglo  and  Mexican  Americans  are  similar  in  their  feelings  of 
closeness  to  their  families,  but  Anglos  do  not  share  the  Mexican  Americans'  need  for  the 
physical  presence  of  family  members. 

In  a  1988  study,  Valenzuela  and  Dombusch  (as  cited  in  Valenzuela  &  Dombusch, 
1994)  compared  Mexican  and  Anglo  adolescents  on  familistic  structure,  attitudes,  and 
contact.  They  found  the  Mexican-origin  adolescents  tended  to  be  higher  than  the  Anglo 
students  on  all  three  dimensions  of  familism.  Reguero  (1991)  investigated  the 
relationship  among  demographic  variables,  familism,  and  ego-identity  status  with  180 
Puerto  Rican  residents  and  107  Puerto  Ricans  who  had  immigrated  to  the  U.S.  mainland. 
Using  multiple  regression  analysis,  Reguero  found  that  the  variables  sex,  age,  parents' 
education  and  occupation,  and  immigrant  status,  and  familism  accounted  for  some  of  the 
variance  in  achievement  for  all  groups.  She  also  found  that  the  variables  partially 
explained  the  variance  in  moratorium  for  males  living  in  Puerto  Rico  and  male  and 
female  immigrants,  as  well  as  partially  explaining  variance  in  foreclosure  for  female 
immigrants.  The  variance  in  the  diffusion  status  for  female  respondents,  regardless  of 
group,  was  explained,  in  part,  by  the  variables. 
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As  this  review  shows,  research  on  the  relationship  between  familism  and  identity 
development  is  far  from  clear.  Though  differences  in  familism  have  been  found  among 
African  American,  Hispanic,  and  Caucasian  children,  research  is  needed  to  determine  the 
degree  to  which  these  differences  affect  identity  development.  Further,  it  appears  that 
males  and  females  experience  familism  differently.  Gender,  therefore,  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  investigating  the  relationship  between  familism  and  identity  development. 
Acculturation 

Phinney  (1990)  argued  that  to  complete  their  identity  development,  members  of 
minority  groups  must  resolve  two  issues  not  faced  by  members  of  the  majority  culture: 
(a)  how  to  negotiate  the  different  expectations  of  the  two  cultures  and  (b)  how  to  deal 
with  the  negative  perceptions  the  majority  culture  has  toward  the  minority  culture. 
According  to  Gonzalez  and  Cauce  (1995),  the  way  an  adolescent  member  of  a  minority 
culture  resolves  these  conflicts  depends  on  the  individual's  style  of  acculturation  into  the 
majority  lifestyle.  On  the  basis  of  studies  of  members  of  minority  groups.  Berry  (1980) 
identified  four  types  of  acculturation:  (a)  assimilation,  whereby  individuals  give  up  their 
identification  with  their  minority  culture  and  identify  with  the  majority  culture,  (b) 
biculturalism,  whereby  individuals  develop  positive  identifications  with  their  minority 
culture  and  the  cultural  majority,  (c)  rejection,  whereby  individuals  identify  with  their 
minority  culture  and  do  not  identify  with  the  majority  culture,  and  (d)  marginalization, 
whereby  individuals  fail  to  identify  with  their  minority  culture  or  the  majority  culture. 

According  to  Gonzalez  and  Cauce  (1995)  and  Peretti  and  Wilson  (1995), 
individuals  who  adopt  a  bicultural  model  of  acculturation  should  demonstrate  more 
progressive  identity  development  than  those  who  adopt  other  models.  That  is,  because 
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bicultural  adolescents  integrate  the  expectations  of  their  minority  culture  and  the  majority 
culture  and  are  less  vulnerable  to  negative  perceptions  of  their  minority  culture  because 
of  their  identification  with  it,  they  should  have  less  difficulty  developing  the  integrated 
sense  of  self  characteristic  of  the  achieved  status. 

Although  Streitmatter  (1988)  argued  that  minority  adolescents  "feel  less  comfort 
in  the  [majority  culture]  and  as  a  result  are  more  likely  to  conform  to  prescribed  values 
and  expectations  .  . .  of  the  adults  in  their  lives"  (p.  344),  researchers  have  not  examined 
the  relationship  between  Marcia's  (1976)  identity  statuses  and  the  degree  to  which 
minority  adolescents  feel  out  of  place  in  the  majority  culture.  The  findings  of  Mehan, 
Hubbard,  and  Villanueva  (1994),  however,  support  the  idea  that  adolescents  with  a 
bicultural  acculturation  should  demonstrate  more  progressive  identity  development  than 
those  with  other  acculturation  orientations.  Mehan  et  al.  investigated  the  effects  of  a 
program  to  prepare  underachieving  African  American  and  Hispanic  adolescent  students 
for  college  admission  by  placing  them  in  classrooms  with  high  achieving  peers.  Most  of 
the  students  adopted  what  Gibson  (1988)  called  accommodation  without  assimilation 
(similar  to  Berry's,  1980,  bicultural  orientation)  toward  academic  tasks.  That  is,  "they 
affirm[ed]  their  cultural  identities  while  at  the  same  time  recognize[d]  the  need  to 
develop  certain  cultural  practices,  notably  achieving  academically,  that  are  acceptable  to 
the  mainstream"  (Mehan  et  al.,  1994,  p.  105).  By  doing  so  these  students  resolved  the  two 
conditions  set  forth  by  Phinney  (1990)  for  the  development  of  an  identity:  (a)  negotiate 
the  different  expectations  of  the  cultures  and  (b)  deal  with  the  negative  perceptions  the 
majority  culture  has  toward  the  minority  culture.  Also,  as  Gonzalez  and  Cauce  (1995) 
and  Peretti  and  Wilson  (1995)  argued,  resolving  the  expectations  of  both  the  minority  and 
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majority  cultures  allows  for  the  development  of  an  integrated  sense  of  self,  the  hallmark 
of  the  achievement  status. 

In  summary,  a  major  task  for  minority  adolescents  is  the  resolution  of  conflicting 
expectations  of  the  minority  and  majority  cultures.  As  minority  adolescents  confront  the 
identity  crisis,  they  come  to  see  themselves  in  one  of  four  ways:  estranged  from  the 
minority  culture  and  solely  a  part  of  the  majority  (assimilated),  identified  with  both  the 
minority  and  majority  culture  (bicultured),  estranged  from  the  majority  culture  and  solely 
a  part  of  the  minority  (rejected),  or  estranged  from  both  cultures  (marginalized).  As  the 
development  of  a  higher  identity  is  built  on  an  integrated  sense  of  self  (Phinney,  1990),  it 
is  plausible  that  minority  adolescents  who  adopt  the  bicultural  orientation  of  acculturation 
are  more  likely  to  reach  the  achieved  identity  status. 

Research  Questions 

Some  studies  have  reported  a  relationship  between  ethnicity  and  identity,  and 
others  have  not.  None  of  the  studies  has  adequately  controlled  for  the  demographic 
variables  of  SES  or  family  structure,  which  have  been  found  to  be  related  to  identity 
status.  Further,  as  this  review  shows,  cultural  and  family  process  variables  (i.e.,  accul- 
turation, familism,  and  parenting  style)  may  be  related  to  identity  status.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  examine  the  relationships  of  these  demographic,  cultural,  and  family 
variables  to  identity  status.  The  research  questions  addressed  in  this  study  were: 

1 .  Is  ethnicity  related  to  identity  status? 

2.  Is  ethnicity  related  to  identity  status  after  gender,  SES,  and  family  status  are 
controlled? 

3.  Is  identity  status  related  to  familism? 

4.  Is  identity  status  related  to  parenting  style? 

5.  Is  identity  status  related  to  acculturation  for  African  American  and  Hispanic 
adolescents? 
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Significance  of  the  Study 
Formation  of  an  identity  is  a  defining  aspect  of  personality  development  (Marcia, 
1993).  Marcia's  (1966,  1976)  extension  of  Erikson's  (1963,  1968)  theory  of  identity  and 
its  subsequent  revisions  (Archer,  1981;  Grotevant,  Thorbecke,  &  Meyer,  1982)  have 
highlighted  the  importance  of  identity  to  adolescents'  personality  development  (Marcia, 
1993). 

Theoretical  Significance 

Most  attempts  to  apply  the  Marcia  (1993)  model  of  identity  development  to 
minority  adolescents  have  found  that  adolescent  ethnic  minorities  tend  to  have  less 
progressive  identities  than  do  their  Caucasian  peers  (Abraham,  1986;  Hauser,  1972; 
Markstrom- Adams  &  Adams,  1995;  Streitmatter,  1988).  A  number  of  factors  have  been 
proposed  to  account  for  this  finding,  including  failure  to  control  for  differences  in  SES 
and  family  constellation  as  well  as  differences  in  acculturation  and  family  values.  This 
study  is  designed  to  determine  whether  these  factors  need  to  be  incorporated  into 
Marcia's  model  to  provide  an  adequate  conception  of  minority  adolescent  identity 
development. 
Practical  Significance 

Identity  research  has  revealed  that  the  more  progressive  identity  statuses 
(achievement  and  moratorium)  are  related  to  more  adaptive  characteristics  of  adulthood 
than  the  less  progressive  statuses  (foreclosure  and  diffusion)  (Archer,  1989b).  For 
example,  individuals  in  the  more  progressive  statuses  have  demonstrated  higher  levels  of 
moral  reasoning,  autonomy,  and  internal  locus  of  control  (Josselson,  1994;  Marcia, 
1993).  As  a  result,  researchers  have  recommended  the  development  of  intervention 
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Strategies  to  foster  successful  resolution  of  the  identity  crisis  (Josselson,  1994;  Rotheram- 
Borus  &  Wyche,  1994;  Waterman,  1994). 

It  is  not  clear  whether  such  intervention  strategies  are  warranted  for  adolescents 
from  minority  groups.  As  Erikson  (1963)  noted,  culture  affects  the  development  of 
identity.  That  is,  cultural  expectations  and  practices  encourage  and  limit  adolescents' 
opportunity  for  exploration  and  commitment  in  the  various  identity  domains.  Given  that 
researchers  have  found  that  African  American  and  Hispanic  adolescents  are  more 
foreclosed  than  their  Caucasian  peers,  Spencer  and  Markstrom- Adams  (1990)  stated  that 
the  foreclosure  status  may  be  adaptive  in  certain  cultures:  "Exploration  of  identity  may 
not  be  desirable  for  such  youth  when  social  and  ideological  roles  are  clearly  defined  by 
the  community"  (p.  298).  This  study  was  designed  to  determine  whether  the  relationship 
between  ethnicity  and  identity  development  is  attributable  to  SES,  family  configuration, 
and  family  values. 

It  may  be  inappropriate,  however,  to  conclude  that  identity  intervention  is 
imnecessary  because  of  differences  in  cultural  expectations.  Markstrom-Adams  and 
Spencer  (1994)  argued  that  despite  minority  cultural  support  many  minority  adolescents 
are  restricted  in  their  ability  to  explore  identity  alternatives  because  of  the  limitations  in 
their  social  environment.  That  is,  a  significant  portion  of  minority  adolescents  grow  up  in 
such  impoverished,  discriminatory  environments  that  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
role  models  available  that  are  necessary  for  adequate  identity  exploration.  Consequently, 
it  is  important  to  determine  whether  the  foreclosure  of  minority  adolescents  is  attributable 
to  economic  variables  or  to  cultural  values. 
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CHAPTER  2 
METHOD 

Research  Participants 

Three  hundred  students  from  a  community  college  and  a  university  in  Florida 

were  recruited  to  participate  in  this  study.  Respondents  included  82  African  American 

students  (30  men  and  52  women),  120  Hispanic  students  (50  men  and  70  women),  and  98 

Caucasian  (40  men  and  58  women)  late  adolescents  with  a  mean  age  of  20.8  years. 

Instruments 

Identity  Status 

Identity  status  was  assessed  using  the  Extended  Objective  Measure  of  Ego 
Identity  Status  HI  (EOM-EIS  EI,  Forbes  &  Ashton,  1996).  The  EOM-EIS  IH  is  a  64-item 
questionnaire.  Respondents  are  instructed  to  indicate  the  degree  to  which  an  item  is 
reflective  of  themselves  using  a  6-point  Likert  scale,  ranging  from  strongly  disagree  to 
strongly  agree.  The  scale  assesses  ideological  identity  in  the  areas  of  occupation,  politics, 
religion,  and  philosophical  lifestyle  and  interpersonal  identity  in  the  areas  of  gender  roles, 
dating,  friendship,  and  recreation.  Each  of  the  eight  subdomains  is  measured  by  eight 
items  with  two  items  reflecting  each  of  the  four  identity  statuses:  achievement, 
moratorium,  foreclosure,  and  diffusion.  Forbes  and  Ashton  obtained  the  following 
Cronbach's  alpha  coefficients  for  scores  on  the  four  identity  statuses:  ideological 
achievement  =  .57;  moratorium  =  .68;  foreclosure  =  .64;  diffusion  =  .53;  interpersonal 
achievement  =  .62;  moratorium  =  .63;  foreclosure  =  .77;  diffusion  =  .51. 
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Acculturation 

Acculturation  orientation  was  measured  with  an  adaptation  of  a  questionnaire 
developed  by  Berry/Trimble.  and  Olmedo  (198^1  to  assess  the  four  types  of 
acculturation-assimilation,  integration,  separation,  and  marginality.  The  questionnaire 
consists  of  24  items,  with  an  item  representing  each  acculturation  type  for  each  of  the 
following  domains:  occupation,  dating,  friendship,  life-style,  media,  and  language. 
Responses  were  made  on  a  5-point  Likert  scale,  ranging  from  strongly  disagree  to 
strongly  agree. 
Parenting  Style 

Parenting  style  was  assessed  using  the  two  forms  of  Buri's  (1991)  Parental 
Authority  Questionnaire  (PAQ).  The  PAQ  measures  parental  authority  of  mothers  and 
fathers.  Each  scale  is  a  30-item  questionnaire  designed  to  measure  the  degree  to  which  an 
individual  believes  his  or  her  parent(s)  exhibited  permissive,  authoritarian,  and 
authoritative  parenting  styles.  Responses  are  made  to  the  items  on  a  5-point  Likert  scale. 
With  a  sample  of  61  psychology  students  who  completed  the  questionnaire  twice  over  a 
2-week  period,  Buri  obtained  the  following  test-retest  reliability  coefficients:  mother 
permissiveness  =  .75;  authoritarianism  =  .85;  authoritativeness  =  .  82;  father 
permissiveness  =  .74;  authoritarianism  =  .87;  authoritativeness  =  .85. 

Buri  (1991)  obtained  evidence  for  the  construct  validity  of  the  scale  in  a  study  of 
127  undergraduate  psychology  students.  His  results  were  consistent  with  predictions  from 
Baumrind's  (1971)  theory:  mother's  authoritarianism  items  were  negatively  correlated 
with  mother's  authoritativeness  and  permissiveness  items  (r  =  -.38,  p  <  .0005;  r  =  -.48,  p 
<  .0005).  Mother's  authoritativeness  and  mother's  permissiveness  were  not  significantly 
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correlated  (r  =  .07,  p  >  .10).  Father's  authoritarianism  was  negatively  correlated  with 
father's  authoritativeness  and  father's  permissiveness  (r  =  -.50,  p  <  .05;  r  =  -.52,  p  <  .05). 
Father's  authoritativeness  and  father's  permissiveness  items  were  not  significantly 
correlated  (r  =  .  12,  p  >  .  10).  In  the  same  study,  Buri  reported  the  following  data  on 
criterion-related  validity:  The  authoritative  subscales  were  positively  related  to  parental 
nurturance  (mother  r  =  .56,  p  <  .0005;  father  r  =  .68,  p  <  .0005),  whereas  the  authoritarian 
subscale  was  negatively  related  to  parental  nurturance  (mother  r  =  -.36,  p  <  .0005;  father 
r  =  .-53,  p  <  .0005).  The  permissiveness  subscales  were  not  significantly  related  to 
parental  nurturance  (mother  r  =  .04,  p  < .  10;  father  r  =  .  13,  p  <  .  10),  respectively. 

In  a  study  of  69  undergraduate  psychology  students,  Buri  (1991)  assessed  the 
relationship  between  social  desirability  and  respondents'  answers  to  the  PAQ  subscales. 
None  of  the  subscales  was  significantly  related  to  the  Marlowe-Crowne  Social 
Desirability  Scale. 
Family  Configuration 

Family  configuration  was  assessed  by  the  respondents'  self-report.  Participants 
were  asked  to  indicate  the  category  that  identified  their  family  type  on  the  questionniare. 
Categories  included  dual  parent  household  without  stepparents;  dual  parent  household 
with  stepparents;  single-parent  household-parents  divorced;  single-parent  household- 
parent  never  married,  single-parent  household-parent  deceased,  and  an  Other  category. 
Familism 

Familism  was  assessed  in  each  of  the  three  domains  of  the  construct.  Familism 
behavior  was  measured  using  a  single  item  taken  from  the  work  of  Valenzuela  and 
Dombusch  (1994)  that  asks  respondents  to  indicate  on  a  6-point  Likert  scale  "how  often 
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[respondents]  saw  or  talked  on  the  telephone  with  adult  relatives  who  do  not  live  with 
them"  (p.  24).  Familism  structure  was  also  measured  with  a  single  item  on  a  6-point  scale 
used  by  Valenzuela  and  Dombusch.  It  asked  the  number  of  relatives  that  live  within  an 
hour's  drive  of  the  respondent.  Familism  attitudes  were  measured  using  a  scale  developed 
by  Keefe  (1984).  The  measure  is  a  9-item,  5-point  Likert  scale.  Keefe  (1984)  obtained  an 
internal  consistency  coefficient  of  .68  for  the  items  in  a  study  of  381  Mexican  American 
and  163  Caucasians. 
Socioeconomic  Status  (SES) 

The  SES  of  respondents'  parents  was  assessed  using  ffoUincshead's  (1975)  Four 
Factor  Index  of  Social  Status  (FFISS).  The  factors  of  the  scale  include  gender, 
occupation,  education,  and  marital  status.  Gender,  however,  is  not  included  in  the 
calculation  of  social  status,  though  it  can  be  used  with  males  or  females.  Occupation  level 
is  assessed  on  a  9-point  scale  of  increasing  complexity  as  determined  by  the  1970  United 
States  Census.  The  educational  factor  is  measured  using  a  7-point  scale  that  ranges  from 
less  than  seventh  grade  to  graduate  professional  training.  Marital  status  is  assessed  by 
first  assigning  respondents  to  one  of  the  following  classifications:  unmarried  individual 
(male  or  female),  head  of  a  household  (male  or  female),  or  family  in  which  both  husband 
and  wife  are  gainfully  employed.  Then  social  status  is  calculated  by  mukiplying  the 
scores  of  the  occupation  and  education  factors  by  factor  weights.  Scores  range  from  8  to 
66  with  higher  scores  indicating  higher  social  status.  When  social  status  is  measured  for 
families  with  two  employed  persons,  the  occupation  and  education  scores  of  both  persons 
are  considered  in  the  calculation.  The  Four  Factor  Index  is  based  on  the  belief  that  social 
status  is  a  "multidimensional  aggregate"  (Gottfried,  1985,  p.  92).  That  is,  the  four 
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factors-gender,  occupation,  education,  and  marital  status-are  combined  into  a  single 
index  rather  than  considered  as  separate  factors.  The  FFISS  has  been  described  as  a 
highly  reliable  and  valid  measure  of  social  status  (see  Hollingshead,  1975).  Gottfried 
found  that  the  FFISS  was  more  highly  correlated  with  children's  developmental  outcomes 
in  a  longitudinal  (30  months)  study  of  130  young  children  and  their  parents  than  were 
two  other  SES  indices,  the  Siegel  Prestige  Scale  and  the  Revised  Duncan  Socioeconomic 
Index.  In  addition,  Gottfried  pointed  out  that  the  Hollingshead  Four  Factor  Index  can  be 
used  to  estimate  the  SES  of  unmarried  heads  of  households  as  well  as  families. 

Procedures 

Each  participant  signed  the  consent  form  (see  Appendix  B)  and  anonymously 
completed  the  instruments  that  consisted  of  the  demographic  questionnaire,  EOM-EIS  ID, 
PAQ,  acculturation,  and  familism  questionnaires.  Data  were  collected  from  summer, 
1997  to  spring,  1999.  Respondents  were  told  not  to  answer  any  items  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  and  to  ask  questions  at  any  time.  Administration  time  took  between  45  min  to  1 
hr. 

Research  Questions 

Research  Question  #1 

The  first  set  of  research  hypotheses  in  this  study  was  designed  to  determine  if 
ethnic  identification  was  related  to  identity  status  classification.  Respondents'  scores  on 
the  EOM-EIS  were  used  as  the  dependent  variable  in  the  model.  The  independent 
variable  was  ethnic  identification. 
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Research  Question  #2 

The  second  group  of  research  hypotheses  was  designed  to  determine  if  ethnic 
identification  was  related  to  identity  status  when  the  demographic  variables-SES,  gender, 
family  status-were  controlled.  The  dependent  variable  was  the  EOM-EIS  scores.  Ethnic 
identification  was  the  independent  variable  and  SES,  gender,  and  family  status  responses 
were  covariates. 
Research  Question  #3 

The  next  set  of  hypotheses  considered  the  relation  of  familism  to  identity  status 
for  each  of  the  three  ethnic  groups.  Separate  analyses  were  conducted  on  the  variables  to 
determine  their  relationship  with  identity  status.  In  both  sets  of  analyses  respondents' 
EQM-EIS  scores  were  the  dependent  variable;  whereas  scores  on  the  familism  measures 
served  as  predictor  variables  and  ethnic  identity  was  a  covariate. 
Research  Question  #4 

The  next  set  of  hypotheses  considered  the  relation  of  parenting  style  to  identity 
status  for  each  of  the  three  ethnic  groups.  Separate  analyses  were  conducted  on  the 
variables  to  determine  their  relationship  with  identity  status.  In  both  sets  of  analyses 
respondents'  EQM-EIS  scores  were  the  dependent  variable;  whereas  scores  on  the  PAQ 
served  as  predictor  variables  and  ethnic  identity  was  a  covariate. 
Research  Question  #5 

This  group  of  hypotheses  considered  the  relation  between  the  different  forms  of 
acculturation  orientation  available  to  African  American  and  Hispanic  adolescents  and 
identity  status. 


CHAPTER  3 
RESULTS 

This  study  was  designed  to  investigate  the  relation  between  ethnic  identification 
and  identity  status  before  and  after  controlling  for  the  effect  of  theoretically  significant 
demographic  variables-gender,  SES,  and  family  status.  It  was  also  of  interest  to  examine 
the  relationships  among  parenting  style,  familism,  and  identity  status  classification.  The 
final  question  of  interest  was  whether  acculturation  orientation  is  related  to  identity  status 
classification.  This  chapter  presents  a  summary  of  the  statistical  findings  of  this  study 
including  (a)  the  summary  statistics  of  demographic  variables  (age,  gender,  SES,  family 
status),  parenting  style,  familism,  acculturation  orientation,  and  identity  status 
classification  by  ethnic  group  and  (b)  resuhs  of  the  analyses  of  the  relationships  among 
the  variables  of  interest. 

Summary  Statistics 

Demographic  Variables 

Of  the  300  respondents  who  participated  in  this  study,  82  identified  themselves  as 
African  American,  120  as  Hispanic,  and  98  as  Caucasian.  All  participants  in  this  study 
were  between  the  ages  of  18  and  22.  The  mean  age  of  African  American  respondents  was 
20.8  years.  The  mean  ages  of  Hispanic  and  Caucasian  respondents  were  20.8  and  20.6 
years,  respectively.  Forty  percent  of  the  respondents  were  men  (n  =  120);  60%  of  the 
respondents  were  women  (n  =  180).  Of  African  American  respondents,  62  (76%) 
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Table  1.  Family  Status  Percentages  bv  Ethnicity 


African  American  Hispanic  Caucasian 

Status  %  %  % 

Dual  parent-  44  66  63 

No  step  parent 

Dual  parent-  19  6  17 

Stepparents 

Single  parent-  12  5  0 

Never  married 

Single  parent-  17  19  16 

Parent  divorced 

Single  parent-  4  3  2 

Parent  deceased 

Other  4  12 


identified  themselves  as  women,  and  20  (24%)  identified  themselves  as  men.  Sixty-five 
Hispanic  (54%)  and  71(72%)  Caucasian  respondents  identified  themselves  as  womem;  55 
(46%)  Hispanic  and  27  (28%)  Caucasian  respondents  identified  themselves  as  men. 

Table  1  displays  the  percentage  of  respondents  in  each  of  the  different  family 
statuses  by  ethnic  group.  A  chi-square  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  statuses  by 
ethnic  group  resuhed  in  a  non-significant  relationship. 

Table  2  lists  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  respondents'  scores  on  the  Four 
Factor  Index  of  Social  Status  (Hollingshead,  1975).  An  ANOVA  indicated  a  significant 
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Table  2.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Socioeconomic  Status  bv  Ethnicity 


African  American 

Hispanic 

Caucasian 

M  S 

M 

M 

42.35.  12.17 

43.08. 

12.74 

49.88b 

8.96 

Note.  Means  with  different  subscripts  are  significantly  different. 


difference  among  the  means,  F(2,  291)  =  12.54,  p  <  .0001.  Post-hoc  comparisons  using 
the  Tukey  method  revealed  that  Caucasian  SES  scores  were  significantly  different  from 
both  African  American  and  Hispanic  SES  scores  (p  <  .05).  The  SES  scores  of  African 
American  and  Hispanic  respondents  did  not  differ. 
Parenting  Style 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  different  parenting  styles  are  listed  by 
ethnicity  in  Table  3.  One-way  analyses  of  variance  indicated  significant  differences  in 
mean  scores  for  mothers'  authoritarian  parenting  style  [F(2,  277)  =  16.02,  g  <  .0001]  and 
fathers'  authoritarian  parenting  style  [(F(2,  244)  =  5.73,  p  <  .0037)]. 

The  Tukey  post-hoc  comparison  of  scores  indicated  that  African  American  and 
Hispanic  adolescents'  mean  scores  were  significantly  different  from  the  Caucasian  mean 
score  on  mother's  and  father's  authoritarian  parenting  style  (p  <  .05).  The  parenting-style 
scores  of  the  African  American  adolescents  and  Hispanic  adolescents  did  not  differ. 
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Table  3.  Parenting  Style  Mean  Scores  bv  Ethnicity 


African  American 

Hispanic 

Caucasian 

Style 

M 

c 

M 

Q 

IVi 

c 

/\UlllUi  ILoU  Vv 

41.17 

7.32 

42.55 

6.65 

7.57 

/vuinoniandn 

36.99. 

6.94 

35.54a 

6.34 

31.38b 

7.18 

rCl  IIllSSIVC 

29.82 

J.  /4 

jV.  Ij 

^  18 

J.lO 

11  44 

5  56 

Father 

Authoritatiye 

37.06 

6.93 

38.40 

6.65 

39.23 

9.58 

Authoritarian 

36.99, 

6.94 

35.53. 

8.93 

34.95b 

11.29 

Permissive 

26.01 

8.12 

27.25 

8.12 

28.21 

8.29 

Note.  Means  with  different  subscripts  are  significantly  different  within  the  authoritarian 
rows. 


Familism 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  forms  of  familism  are  listed  by  ethnic 
group  in  Table  4.  Significant  differences  were  found  among  structure  means,  F(2,  282)  = 
9.79,  p  <  .0001,  for  familism.  Post-hoc  analysis  indicated  that  Afiican  American  and 
Hispanic  adolescents  scores  were  significantly  different  fi"om  Caucasian  scores  on 
familism-structure  (p  <  .05).  No  significant  differences  were  found  between  African 
American  and  Hispanic  adolescents. 
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Table  4.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Familism  Type  bv  Ethnicity 


African  American 

Hispanic 

Caucasian 

Type 

M 

S 

M 

S 

M  S 

Stmcture 

20.01, 

27.02 

11.31, 

19.68 

6.92b  9.70 

Behayior 

4.78 

1.70 

4.83 

1.41 

4.85  1.52 

Attitude 

32.94 

4.13 

33.48 

4.24 

32.14  3.61 

Note.  Means  with  different  subscripts  are  significantly  different  within  the  structure  row. 


Acculturation  Orientation 

Table  5  presents  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  acculturation 
orientations  for  African  American  and  Hispanic  adolescents.  In  the  comparison  of  the 
means  of  acculturation  orientation  styles  between  African  American  and  Hispanic 
adolescents,  significant  differences  were  found  for  the  integration  (t(l,  177)  =  5.95,  p  < 
.0001)  or  marginalized  (t(l,  180)  =  2.23,  p  <  .05)  styles. 
Identity  Status  Classification 

Identity  status  was  determined  for  each  respondent  using  the  method  outlined  by 
Adams,  Shea,  and  Fitch  (1979).  The  number  of  respondents  classified  in  the  statuses  of 
each  of  the  domains  of  identity  is  listed  in  Table  6  and  Table  7.  In  the  ideological  and 
interpersonal  domains  the  majority  of  respondents  in  each  ethnic  group  were  classified  in 
a  form  of  identity  moratorium.  Differences  among  the  groups  on  identity  variables  will  be 
presented  in  the  next  section. 
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Table  5.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Acculturation  Orientations  for  African 
American  and  Hispanic  Adolescents 


African  American 

Hispanic 

Orientation 

c 

M 

s 

Integration 

26.99a 

4.27 

30.64b 

3.89 

Accommodation 

10.56 

3.69 

9.90 

3.75 

Separated 

14.01 

4.01 

12.77 

S  06 

■J  .\J\J 

Marginalized 

13.59a 

3.78 

14.82b 

3.62 

Note.  Row  means  with  different  subscripts  are  significantly  different. 

Table  6  Tdeoloeical  Identity  Status  Percentages  bv  Ethnicitv 

Status 

African  American 
(n=82) 

Hispanic 
(n=  120) 

Caucasian 
(n  =  98) 

Achieved 

11 

8 

13 

Moratorium 

4 

13 

9 

Foreclosure 

16 

15 

8 

Diffusion 

2 

5 

14 

Moratorium — 
undifferentiated 

64 

50 

49 

Transition 

4 

7 

6 

Note.  Column  totals  may  not  equal  100%  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  7.  Interpersonal  Identity  Status  Percentages  by  Ethnicity 


Status 

African  American 
(n=82) 

Hispanic 
(n=  120) 

Caucasian 
(n  =  98) 

Achieved 

7 

12 

10 

Moratorium 

13 

11 

12 

Foreclosure 

11 

11 

6 

Diffusion 

11 

7 

10 

Moratorium — 
undifferentiated 

49 

51 

52 

Transition 

7 

9 

7 

Note.  Column  totals  may  not  equal  100%  due  to  rounding. 


Results  of  Statistical  Analyses 
For  each  question,  eight  analyses  were  conducted.  A  .05  familywise  error  rate  was 
used  to  judge  significance.  However,  in  reporting  analyses,  resuhs  that  were  significant  at 
a  conventional  .05  Type  I  error  rate  are  noted.  The  research  questions  for  this  study  were 

1.  Is  ethnicity  related  to  identity  status? 

2.  Is  ethnicity  related  to  identity  status  when  gender,  SES,  and  family  status  are 
controlled? 

3.  Is  identity  status  related  to  parenting  style  when  ethnicity  is  controlled? 

4.  Is  identity  status  related  to  familism  when  ethnicity  is  controlled? 

5.  Is  identity  status  related  to  acculturation  for  African  American  and  Hispanic 
adolescents? 

Question  #1 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  status  analyses  are  reported  by  ethnic 
group  in  Table  8.  To  determine  if  ethnicity  was  related  to  identity  status  a  one-way 
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Table  8.  Mean  Scores  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Identity  Statuses 


African  American  Hispanic  Caucasian 

M  S  M  S  M  S 


Ideological 

Achieved 

23.28 

3.76 

23.46 

3.52 

23.01 

3.25 

Moratorium 

25.97 

3.91 

26.74 

3.24 

26.51 

3.54 

Foreclosed 

20.44 

4.74 

22.53 

4.72 

21.63 

3.95 

Diffused 

41.64 

27.58 

32.81 

19.75 

27.42 

9.73 

Interpersonal 

Achieved 

25.28 

4.29 

25.23 

4.12 

25.04 

3.99 

Moratorium 

25.23 

4.26 

25.37 

3.61 

25.52 

4.21 

Foreclosure 

25.60 

3.89 

26.21 

3.88 

24.70 

3.63 

Diffused 

25.39 

4.24 

25.74 

3.62 

24.97 

3.52 

ANOVA  was  conducted  on  the  means  of  each  of  the  identity  domain  scores  for  African 
American,  Hispanic,  and  Caucasian  adolescents.  When  the  Bonferroni-Holm  procedure 
was  used  to  confrol  for  the  fact  that  ethnic  group  differences  were  tested  on  eight 
variables,  none  of  the  F  statistics  was  significant.  When  a  conventional  .05  alpha  level 
was  used,  ethnic  differences  among  identity  status  scores  were  found  for  one  status- 
diffused,  ideological,  F(2,  287)  =  4.13,  p  =  .017. 
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Question  #2 

The  general  linear  model  was  used  to  test  ethnic  group  differences  with  the 
demographic  variables  controlled  (gender,  SES,  family  status).  No  significant  ethnic 
group  differences  emerged  when  Bonferroni  corrections  were  made  for  multiple 
comparisons.  With  a  conventional  .05  alpha  level,  ideological  diffusion  was  most  closely 
related  to  ethnicity,  F(2,  256)  =  3.63,  p  =  .028.  Of  the  ethnic  groups,  Caucasian 
adolescents  reported  the  highest  means  on  ideological  diffusion. 

In  the  research  literature,  gender»-SES»_and  family  status  have  been  identified  as 
demographic  variables  related  to  identity  development.  However,  when  these  variables 
were  entered  as  covariates  in  the  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  identity  status  and 
ethnicity,  and  when  corrections  were  made  to  the  p  value  for  multiple  analyses,  none  of 
the  covariates  was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  the  identity  status  domains  (see 
Tables  9  and  10).  The  covariates  with  p  values  less  than  .  10  were  gender  in  ideological 
moratorium  (p  =  .042),  ideological  foreclosure  (p  =  0.09),  interpersonal  achieved  (p  = 
0.008),  and  interpersonal  foreclosure  (p  =  .026),  and  SES  in  ideological  moratorium  (p  = 
.042)  and  interpersonal  foreclosure  (p  =  .072). 
Question  #3 

The  purpose  of  the  third  research  question  was  to  determine  whether  identity 
status  variables  were  related  to  familism  with  ethnicity  controlled.  The  covariate. 
ethnicity,  was  not  found  to  be  related  to  identity  status.  With  Bonferroni  corrections  for 
multiple  comparisons,  no  significant  differences  were  found  between  ideological  and 
interpersonal  identity  status  and  forms  of  familism,  with  ethnicity  controlled.  Results  are 
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Table  9.  ANCOVA  Results  for  Ideological  Identity  Statuses 


Source 

ss 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

/\.cnievcu 

Race 

47.51 

2 

23.75 

0.72 

0.49 

VJCllUCi 

9.66 

1 

9.66 

0.29 

0.59 

33  24 

1 

33.24 

1.01 

0.32 

raiiiiiy 

125  40 

5 

25.08 

0.76 

0.58 

JViUralUI  lUlll 

Race 

102.46 

2 

51.23 

1.47 

0.23 

145.94 

1 

145.94 

4.18 

0.04 

29  63 

1 

29.63 

0.85 

0.36 

Fnmilv 

ITttlillljf 

175.87 

5 

35.17 

1.01 

0.41 

P"  r^r  pf*  1  n  Qi  1  rp 

Race 

153.62 

2 

76.81 

2.63 

0.07 

82.88 

1 

82.88 

2.84 

0.09 

0  99 

1 

0.99 

0.03 

0.85 

F  amilv 

99  14 

5 

19.83 

0.68 

0.64 

Race 

258.75 

2 

129.38 

3.63 

0.28 

Gender 

88.73 

1 

88.73 

2.49 

0.12 

SES 

0.39 

1 

0.39 

0.01 

0.92 

Family 

180.64 

5 

36.18 

1.01 

0.41 
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Table  10.  ANCOVA  Results  for  Interpersonal  Identity  Statuses 


Source  ss  df         Mean  Square  F  B 


Achieved 

Race  178.59  2 

Gender  222.65  1 

SES  12.35  1 

Family  250., 54  5 

Moratorium 

Race  2.27  2 

Gender  0.08  1 

SES  25.50  1 

Family  32.47  5 

Foreclosure 

Race  44.83  2 

Gender  154.18  1 

SES  100.95  1 

Family  113.68  5 

Diffusion 

Race  34.87  2 

Gender  70.25  1 

SES  0.99  1 

Family  98.28  5 


89.30  2.87  0.06 

222.65  7.15  0.01 

12.35  0.40  0.53 

50.11  1.61  0.16 

1.18  0.04  0.96 

0.08  0.00  0.96 

25.50  0.85  0.36 

6.49  0.22  0.96 

22.42  0.73  0.49 

154.18  4.99  0.03 

100.95  3.27  0.07 

22.73  0.74  0.60 

17.44  0.66  0.52 

70.25  2.67  0.10 

0.99  0.04  0.85 

19.66  0.75  0.59 
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listed  in  Tables  1 1  (ideological  identity  statuses)  and  12  (interpersonal  identity  status). 
No  significant  interactions  between  familism  and  ethnicity  were  found. 


Table  1 1 .  Summary  of  GLM  Analyses  for  Relationship  between  Ideological  Identity 
Status  and  Familism.  with  Ethnicity  Controlled 


Source 

ss 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

Achieyed 

Family  structure 

2.87 

1 

2.87 

0.09 

0.77 

Family  behayior 

42.73 

1 

42.73 

1.29 

0.26 

Family  attitude 

66.50 

1 

66.50 

2.07 

0.15 

Moratorium 

Family  structure 

41.90 

1 

41.90 

1.14 

0.29 

Family  behayior 

105.16 

1 

105.16 

1.03 

0.32 

Family  attitude 

49.46 

1 

49.46 

1.39 

0.24 

Foreclosure 

Family  structure 

103.91 

1 

103.91 

3.51 

0.06 

Family  behayior 

45.70 

1 

45.70 

1.53 

0.22 

Family  attitude 

169.17 

1 

169.17 

5.75 

0.02 

Diffusion 

Family  structure 

59.95 

1 

59.95 

1.74 

0.19 

Family  behayior 

83.85 

1 

83.85 

2.41 

0.12 

Family  attitude 

27.06 

1 

27.06 

0.79 

0.38 
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Table  12.  Summary  of  GLM  Analyses  for  Relationship  between  Interpersonal  Identity 
Status  and  Familism.  with  Ethnicity  Controlled 


Source 

Mean  Square 

F 

Achieved 

Family  structure 

0.41 

0.41 

0.01 

0.91 

Family  behavior 

15.95 

15.95 

0.48 

0.49 

Family  attitude 

47.39 

47.39 

2.48 

0.22 

Moratorium 

Family  structure 

26.93 

26.93 

0.90 

0.34 

Family  behavior 

134.58 

134.58 

4.97 

0.03 

Family  attitude 

25.34 

25.34 

0.87 

0.35 

Foreclosure 

Family  structure 

28.06 

28.06 

0.88 

0.35 

Family  behavior 

93.86 

93.86 

2.83 

0.09 

Family  attitude 

62.94 

62.94 

1.94 

0.17 

Diffusion 

Family  structure 

3.08 

3.08 

0.12 

0.73 

Family  behavior 

3.94 

3.94 

0.14 

0.71 

Family  attitude 

99.08 

99.08 

3.85 

0.05 

Question  #4 

The  aim  of  the  fourth  research  question  was  to  determine  whether  identity  status 
variables  were  related  to  parenting  style  scores  after  controlling  for  ethnicity.  The 
covariate,  ethnicity,  was  not  found  to  be  related  to  identity  status. 

Mothers'  parenting  style.  The  F  and  probability  values  for  the  relationship 
between  identity  status  and  parenting  style,  with  ethnicity  controlled,  are  reported  in 
Tables  13  and  14.  Inspection  of  Table  13  reveals  the  following  significant  positive 
relationships  between  mother's  parenting  style  and  ideological  identity  status: 
authoritative  style  with  ideological  achievement,  F  (2,  265)  =  8.12,  p  =  .005,  permissive 
style  with  ideological  moratorium,  F  (2,  265)  =  18.92,  p  =  .0001,  authoritarian  style  with 
ideological  foreclosure,  F  (2,  265)  =  13.48,  p  =  .0003,  and  permissive  style  with 
ideological  diffusion,  F  (2,  265)  =  8.77,  p  =  .003. 

Significant  relationships  were  also  found  between  mothers'  parenting  style  and 
interpersonal  identity  status  with  ethnicity  controlled  (see  Table  14):  authoritative  style 
with  achievement,  F  (2,  263)  =  12.3 1,  p  =  .0005,  permissive  style  with  moratorium,  F  (':;, 
263)  =  12.51,  p  =  .0005,  and  diffusion,  F  (2,  263)  =  12.20,  p  =  .0006.  Each  of  these 
relationships  was  also  positive. 

Analyses  were  performed  to  determine  if  significant  interactions  existed  between 
ethnicity  and  mother's  parenting  style.  The  interaction  between  mother's  authoritative 
style  and  ethnicity  was  significant,  F  (2,  265)  =  5.43,  p  =  .004,  for  the  ideological 
achieved  status.  As  a  group,  African  Americans  demonstrated  the  strongest  positive 
relationship  between  ideological  achievement  and  mother's  authoritative  parenting  style, 
followed  by  Caucasians  then  Hispanics. 
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Table  13.  Summary  of  GLM  Analyses  for  the  Relationship  between  Ideological  Identity 
Status  and  Mother's  Parenting  Style,  with  Ethnicity  Controlled 


Source 


jif         Mean  Square 


Achieved 


Authoritative  257.29 


Authoritarian  95.78 


Permissive 


Moratorium 


Authoritative 


Permissive 


Foreclosure 


Permissive 


Diffusion 


Authoritarian 


Permissive 


90.61 


0.49 


Authoritarian  101.88 


622.93 


Authoritative  66.07 


Authoritarian  389.76 


15.21 


Authoritative  296.27 


1.07 


290.78 


257.29 
95.78 
90.61 


0.49 
101.88 
622.93 


66.07 
389.76 
15.21 


296.27 
1.07 
290.78 


8.12 
3.01 
2.87 


0.01 
2.84 
18.92 


2.19 
13.48 
0.95 


3.34 
0.03 
8.77 


0.005 

0.08 

0.09 


0.91 
0.09 
0.0001 


0.14 

0.0003 

0.41 


0.02 
0.82 
0.0033 
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Table  14.  Summary  of  GLM  Analyses  for  the  Relationship  Between  Interpersonal 
Identity  Status  and  Mother's  Parenting  Style,  v^ith  Ethnicity  Controlled 


Source 


df         Mean  Square 


Achieyed 


Authoritatiye  368.50 


Authoritarian  103.82 


Permissiye  58.93 


Moratorium 


Authoritative  9.30 


Authoritarian  2.00 


Permissive  355.88 


Foreclosure 


Authoritative  195.67 


Authoritarian  80.85 


Permissive 


Diffusion 


99.34 


Authoritatiye  127.45 


Authoritarian  70.63 


Permissive 


304.69 


368.50 
103.82 
58.93 


9.30 
2.00 
355.88 


195.67 
80.85 
99.34 


127.45 
70.63 
304.69 


12.31 
3.27 
1.86 


0.30 
0.07 
12.51 


5.99 
2.50 
3.07 


4.95 
2.78 
12.20 


0.0005 

0.07 

0.17 


0.58 
0.80 
0.0005 


0.02 
0.12 
0.08 


0.03 
0.10 
0.0006 
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Fathers'  parenting  style.  Inspection  of  Table  15  reveals  the  following  significant 
relationships  between  father's  parenting  style  and  ideological  identity  status  with 
ethnicity  controlled:  authoritative  style  with  foreclosure,  F  (2,  265)  =  14.87,  p  =  .0001, 
permissive  style  with  diffusion,  F  (2,  234)  =  11.31,  p  =  .0009.  Each  relationship  was 
positive.  The  same  general  findings  were  obtained  for  the  relationship  between 
interpersonal  identity  status  and  father's  parenting  style  (see  Table  16).  That  is,  analyses 
revealed  the  following  significant  relationships  between  father's  parenting  and 
interpersonal  identity  status:  authoritative  style  with  foreclosure,  F  (2,  169)  =  15.07,  p  = 
.0001,  permissive  style  with  diffusion,  F  (2,  232)  =  30.02,  p  =  .0001.  Each  relationship 
was  positive.  As  with  the  ideological  identity  statuses,  no  relationship  was  found  between 
father's  parenting  style  and  interpersonal  achievement  or  moratorium.  The  interaction  of 
father's  parenting  style  and  ethnicity  was  not  significant. 
Question  #5 

The  purpose  of  this  question  was  to  measure  the  relationship  between  identity 
status  and  forms  of  acculturation  orientation.  The  resuUs  of  the  Q]  M  analysp.*;  are 
presented  in  Table  17  (ideological  identity)  and  Table  18  (interpersonal  identity). 

A  significant,  positive  relationship  was  found  between  acculturation  orientation 
and  ideological  identity  status  with  ethnicity  controlled-marginalized  acculturation  with 
diffusion,  F  (1,  170)  =  12.27,  p  =  .0006.  The  following  positive  significant  relationships 
between  acculturation  orientation  and  interpersonal  Identity  were  found:  marginalized 
acculturation  with  diffusion,  F(l,  173)=18.32,  p  =  .0001,  and  separated  acculturation 
foreclosure,  F(l,  168)  =  24.92,  p  =  .0001.  Analyses  were  conducted  to  determine  whether 
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there  was  an  interaction  between  acculturation  orientation  and  ethnicity  for  identity 
statuses.  No  significant  interactions  were  found. 


Table  15.  Summary  of  GLM  Analyses  for  Relationship  between  Ideological  Identity 
Status  and  Father's  Parenting  Style,  with  Ethnicity  Controlled 


Source 

SSt 

Mean  Square 

F 

Achieyed 

Authoritatiye 

114.57 

114.57 

3.59 

0.06 

Authoritarian 

179.03 

179.03 

5.65 

0.02 

Permissiye 

105.95 

105.95 

3.31 

0.07 

Moratorium 

Authoritative 

9.76 

9.76 

0.26 

0.61 

Authoritarian 

9.15 

9.15 

0.24 

0.63 

Permissiye 

233.77 

233.77 

6.38 

0.01 

Foreclosure 

Authoritatiye 

440.73 

440.73 

14.87 

0.0001 

Authoritarian 

51.21 

51.21 

1.63 

0.20 

Permissiye 

8.21 

8.21 

0.26 

0.61 

Diffusion 

Authoritatiye 

37.85 

37.85 

1.09 

0.30 

Authoritarian 

29.49 

29.49 

0.79 

0.38 

Permissiye 

381.99 

381.99 

11.31 

0.0009 
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Table  16.  Summary  of  GLM  Analyses  for  Relationship  between  Interpersonal  Identity 
Status  and  Father's  Parenting  Style  Controlling  for  Ethnicity 


Source 


df         Mean  Square 


Achieyed 


Authoritative  108.05 


Authoritarian  196.54 


Permissive  149.61 


Moratorium 


Authoritative  6.43 


Authoritarian  0.21 


Permissive  100.28 


Foreclosure 


Authoritative  482.96 


Authoritarian 


Permissive 


Diffusion 


Authoritative 


9.47 


22.00 


5.25 


Authoritarian  45.52 


Permissive 


691.72 


108.05 
196.54 
149.61 


6.43 
0.21 
100.28 


482.96 
9.47 
22.00 


5.25 
45.52 
691.72 


3.45 
6.37 
4.87 


0.21 
0.01 
3.33 


15.07 
0.28 
0.68 


0.19 
1.74 
30.02 


0.06 
0.01 
0.03 


0.65 
0.93 
0.07 


0.0001 

0.60 

0.41 


0.66 
0.19 
0.0001 
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Table  17.  Summary  of  GLM  Analyses  for  Relationship  between  Ideological  Identity 
Status  and  Acculturation  Orientation,  with  Ethnicity  Controlled 


Source 

ss 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

c 

Achieved 

Accommodation 

16.67 

16.67 

0.62 

0.43 

Separation 

17.20 

17.20 

0.64 

0.42 

Marginalized 

13.72 

13.72 

0.51 

0.48 

Integration 

193.13 

193.13 

7.47 

0.007 

Moratorium 

Accommodation 

36.02 

36.02 

1.13 

0.29 

Separation 

25.18 

25.18 

0.76 

0.38 

Marginalized 

4.51 

4.51 

0.14 

0.71 

Integration 

6.09 

6.09 

0.19 

0.67 

Foreclosure 

Accommodation 

37.63 

1 

37.63 

1.29 

0.26 

Separation 

154.99 

1 

154.99 

5.46 

0.02 

Marginalized 

52.65 

1 

52.65 

1.81 

0.18 

Integration 

29.06 

1 

29.06 

1.00 

0.32 

Diffusion 

Accommodation 

50.35 

50.35 

1.68 

0.20 

Separation 

1.68 

1.68 

0.06 

0.81 

Marginalized 

321.88 

321.88 

12.27 

0.0006 

Integration 

14.51 

14.51 

0.49 

0.49 
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Table  18.  Summary  of  GLM  Analyses  for  Relationship  between  Interpersonal  Identity 
Status  and  Acculturation  Orientation  with  Ethnicity  Controlled 


Source 

ss 

Mean  Square 

E 

C 

Achieved 
Acconmiodation 

0.04 

0.04 

0.00 

0.97 

Separation 

123.06 

1 

123.06 

3.73 

0.06 

Marginalized 

114.39 

1 

114.39 

3.53 

0.06 

Integration 

21.34 

21.34 

0.65 

0.42 

Moratorium 

Accommodation 

123.17 

123.17 

4.19 

0.04 

Separation 

73.57 

1 

73.57 

2.35 

0.13 

Marginalized 

86.26 

86.26 

2.86 

0.09 

Integration 

54.35 

54.35 

1.79 

0.18 

Foreclosure 

Accommodation 

44.94 

1 

44.94 

1.47 

0.23 

Separation 

689.77 

1 

689.77 

24.92 

0.0001 

Marginalized 

12.92 

12.92 

0.41 

0.52 

Integration 

96.19 

96.19 

3.08 

0.08 

Diffusion 

Accommodation 

73.64 

73.64 

2.65 

0.11 

Separation 

6.24 

6.24 

0.22 

0.64 

Marginalized 

472.82 

472.82 

18.32 

0.0001 

Integration 

14.77 

14.77 

0.52 

0.47 

CHAPTER  4 
DISCUSSION 

Drawing  from  Erikson's  theory  of  psychosocial  development,  Marcia  (1966, 
1993)  operationalized  ego-identity  development  to  include  four  statuses  of  identity- 
achieved,  moratorium,  foreclosure,  and  diffusion.  Some  researchers  (Abraham,  1986; 
Hauser,  1972;  Markstrom- Adams  &  Adams,  1995;  Streitmatter,  1988),  using  Marcia's 
model,  have  found  disparate  rates  of  identity  development  among  ethnic  groups.  Cauca- 
sian adolescents  were  found  to  have  more  progressive  identities  than  their  peers  who 
were  members  of  ethnic  minorities  do.  Other  studies,  however,  have  failed  to  replicate 
these  findings  (Abraham,  1986;  Rotheram-Borus,  1989).  Explanations  of  these  findings 
have  centered  on  inadequate  measures  of  the  relation  of  demographic  and  cultural 
variables  with  identity  development.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study,  therefore,  to  address 
the  limitations  of  previous  research  to  more  accurately  assess  the  identity  development  of 
minority  adolescents.  This  final  chapter,  in  part,  is  a  discussion  of  the  results  obtained 
from  the  statistical  analyses  outlined  in  chapter  3.  Implications  and  limitations  of  this 
study  follow.  The  chapter  concludes  with  recommendations  for  future  research. 

Discussion  of  Resuhs  of  Statistical  Analyses 

Researchers  who  have  found  differences  among  ethnic  groups  in  identity 
development  have  largely  concluded  that  the  differences  between  non-Caucasian  and 
Caucasian  adolescents  in  identity  development  are  due  to  the  lack  of  opportunities  for 
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social  exploration  available  to  minority  groups.  The  proposed  barriers  to  their  exploration 
include  SES,  gender,  family  status,  familism,  and  parenting  style.  The  research  questions 
examined  in  this  study  were  designed  to  explore  the  relationship  of  these  variables  to 
identity  development. 
Ethnicity  and  Identity  Development 

The  first  research  question  was  whether  there  is  a  difference  among  Afi-ican 
American,  Caucasian,  and  Hispanic  adolescents  in  identity  development.  Specifically, 
more  Caucasian  adolescents  were  expected  to  be  in  the  progressive  identity  statuses  in 
comparison  to  their  African  American  and  Hispanic  peers.  Tests  of  this  hypothesis 
indicated  no  significant  differences  among  the  respondents'  identity  status  scores. 

Though  the  respondents  of  this  study  were  late  adolescents,  they  were  also 
students  at  institutions  of  higher  education.  College  students  may  possess  advantages  that 
non-collegiate  adolescents  do  not  have  in  experiencing  a  crisis  and  exploring  alternative 
roles  and  values. 

Demographic  Variables  as  Covariates  of  Ethnicity 

The  second  question  of  this  study  was  whether  Afiican  American,  Caucasian,  and 
Hispanic  adolescents  differ  in  identity  development,  when  demographic  variables  (SES, 
gender,  family  status)  are  controlled.  A  number  of  studies  have  suggested  that  the  social 
and  structural  differences  associated  with  ethnic  identification  are  explained,  in  part,  by 
SES,  gender,  and  family  status.  That  is,  researchers  have  proposed  that  because  ethnic 
minority  adolescents  tend  to  live  in  more  impoverished  and  less  stable  family 
environments  than  their  Caucasian  peers  and  these  differences  inhibit  progressive  identity 
development  for  ethnic  minority  adolescents  (Phinney,  1990).  Research  also  supports  the 
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contention  that  males  and  females  experience  identity  development  differently  (Marcia, 
1993). 

In  tests  of  the  statistical  hypothesis,  no  significant  differences  were  found  among 
the  respondents'  identity  status  scores,  when  SES,  gender,  and  family  status  were 
controlled.  Also,  although  there  were  significant  differences  among  groups  in  their  report 
of  SES  and  family  status,  none  of  the  demographic  variables  were  found  to  be  significant 
covariates  of  identity  status. 
Familism 

The  third  question  of  this  study  was  whether  African  American,  Caucasian,  and 
Hispanic  adolescent  identity  development  is  related  to  familism.  Familism  is  defined  as 
the  connectedness  one  has  with  immediate  and  extended  family  members.  Current 
operationalization  of  the  concept  includes  three  dimensions:  structural,  attitudinal,  and 
behavioral.  Structural  familism  refers  to  the  number  of  relatives  living  in  close  proximity 
to  a  person;  attitudinal  familism  is  a  measure  of  a  respondent's  beliefs  as  to  the  benefit  of 
contact  with  family  members.  Behavioral  familism  refers  to  the  amount  of  time  people 
stay  in  contact  with  family  members.  Valenzuela  and  Dombusch  (1994)  proposed  that  a 
high  degree  of  familism  serves  as  a  sort  of  social  capital  that  enables  adolescents  to 
develop  positive  mental  heaUh  characteristics.  Because  differences  in  familism  have  been 
found  among  Afi-ican  American,  Caucasian,  and  Hispanic  adolescents,  it  was  of  interest 
to  measure  the  relationship  between  identity  status  and  familism  with  ethnicity 
controlled.  Testing  the  relationship  between  familism  with  ethnicity  controlled  resuhed  in 
no  significant  relationships. 
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Parenting  Style 

Only  a  few  studies  have  considered  the  relationship  between  identity  status  and 
parenting  style.  This  was  the  fourth  question  of  the  study.  In  previous  studies  an 
authoritative  parenting  style  has  been  associated  with  the  progressive  identity  statuses 
(Waterman,  1993),  suggesting  that  experiencing  a  parenting  style  that  encourages 
independence  with  guidance  may  enable  adolescents  to  endure  a  crisis  with  the  intention 
of  working  through  it.  In  support  of  this  premise,  a  restrictive  parenting  style  has  been 
found  to  be  related  to  the  regressive  identity  statuses  (Quintana  &  Lapsley,  1987). 

As  for  the  relationship  between  a  permissive  parenting  style  and  identity 
development,  no  studies  could  be  found  that  investigated  this  relationship.  Inasmuch  as  a 
permissive  parenting  style  encourages  exploration,  which  may  precipitate  a  crisis,  this 
style  also  provides  the  least  amount  of  parental  direction,  which  may  contribute  to  an 
inability  to  commit  to  identity  options. 

The  statistical  tests  indicated  a  relationship  between  mother's  parenting  style  and 
identity  development.  A  significant  relationship  was  found  between  mother's 
authoritative  parenting  style  and  ideological  and  interpersonal  achievement  and  mother's 
authoritarian  parenting  style  and  ideological  foreclosure.  Mother's  permissive  parenting 
was  significantly  related  to  ideological  and  interpersonal  moratorium,  as  well  as  diffusion 
in  both  domains. 

Significant  relationships  were  found  between  father's  parenting  style  and  identity 
development.  Father's  authoritarian  parenting  style  was  positively  related  to  ideological 
and  interpersonal  achievement.  Father's  permissive  parenting  style  was  positively  related 
to  ideological  and  interpersonal  diffusion. 
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In  all,  the  results  of  this  study  support  the  idea  that  identity  status  is  related  to 
parenting  style;  however,  the  nature  of  the  relation  may  differ  for  mothers  and  fathers. 
Analysis  indicated  that  a  mother's  parenting  style  that  is  characterized  as  open  and 
guiding  (authoritative)  is  related  to  ideological  and  interpersonal  achievement,  whereas 
the  same  parenting  style  in  fathers  was  related  to  ideological  and  interpersonal 
foreclosure.  These  conflicting  findings  may  reflect  the  different  social  roles  of  mothers 
and  fathers. 

Identity  Development  and  Acculturation  Orientation 

At  the  center  of  the  discussion  of  identity  development  differences  among  ethnic 
groups  is  what  effect,  if  any,  does  the  experience  of  being  a  member  of  an  ethnic  minority 
have  on  the  psychosocial  development  of  adolescents.  During  identity  development,  all 
ethnic  groups  are  exposed  to  the  varying  effects  of  SES,  gender  socialization,  family 
status,  parenting  style,  and  familism.  Acculturation  theory  proponents,  however,  argue 
that  only  members  of  a  cultural  minority  must  negotiate  the  often-competing  demands  of 
developing  a  bi-cultural  existence.  That  is,  because  Caucasian  adolescents  are  members 
of  the  cultural  majority,  they  are  unlikely  to  encounter  expectations  of  themselves  that 
differ  fi"om  the  macro-culture. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  there  are  four  routes  to  reconciling  this  acculturation:  (a) 
accommodation,  whereby  individuals  give  up  their  identification  with  their  minority 
culture  and  identify  with  the  majority  culture,  (b)  integration,  whereby  individuals 
develop  positive  identifications  with  their  minority  culture  and  the  cultural  majority,  (c) 
separation,  whereby  individuals  identify  with  their  minority  culture  and  do  not  identify 
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with  the  majority  culture,  and  (d)  marginalization,  whereby  individuals  fail  to  identify 
with  their  minority  culture  or  the  majority  culture. 

It  was  of  interest,  therefore,  to  determine  the  relationship  between  acculturation 
fttientation  and  identity  development  for  African  American  and  Hispanic  adolescents. 
Statistical  tests  revealed  significant  relationships  between  acculturation  and  identity 
development  with  ethnicity  controlled.  A  marginalized  acculturation  was  positively 
related  to  both  ideological  and  interpersonal  diffusion,  and  a  separation  acculturation  was 
positively  related  to  interpersonal  foreclosure.  These  findings  support  the  contention  that 
the  forms  of  acculturation  are  differentially  related  to  identity  development. 

These  findings  suggest  that  the  results  of  earlier  studies  that  found  ethnic 
minorities  more  likely  to  be  classified  in  the  regressive  identity  statuses  than  their 
Caucasian  peers  might  reflect  the  mediating  effect  of  acculturation  orientation.  If  nothing 
else,  the  findings  lend  cautious  support  to  the  argument  that  acculturation  is  related  to 
identity  development. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 
The  conclusions  of  this  study  are  to  be  considered  in  light  of  the  following 
limitations: 

1.  Previous  studies  of  ethnicity  and  identity  development  were  conducted  with  samples  of 
high  school  students.  The  sample  in  this  study  was  limited  to  volunteers  at  the  University 
of  Florida  and  Sante  Fe  Community  College.  The  findings  may  not  generalize  to  other 
students  at  the  institutions,  to  students  at  other  colleges  and  universities,  or  to  high  school 
students.  In  addition,  participants  were  volunteers,  which  fiirther  limits  the 
generalizability  of  the  study. 
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2.  This  was  a  correlational  study.  Causal  claims  cannot  be  made.  But  even  more,  ego 
identity  ever  evolves.  A  snapshot  inspection  of  the  construct  cannot  document  changes 
over  time.  A  longitudinal  design  is  better  suited  to  address  this  limitation. 

Implications  of  the  Study 
In  this  study  differences  in  identity  development  among  ethnic  groups  were  not 
demonstrated,  and,  when  the  influence  of  SES,  gender,  and  family  status  were  controlled, 
differences  were  still  not  found  among  ethnic  groups.  Those  researchers  who  reported  no 
differences  in  identity  development  between  students  who  were  members  of  minority 
groups  and  Caucasian  students  tended  to  attribute  their  findings  to  the  high  degree  of 
cultural  integration  in  the  schools  of  their  samples  of  minority  students.  Earlier  studies 
have  focused  on  high  school  aged  adolescents.  This  study  investigated  the  identity 
development  of  late  adolescent  college  students  but  a  similar  interpretation  of  the 
findings  could  be  made.  Students  who  are  members  of  minority  groups  who  attend 
universities  may  experience  advantages  that  enable  them  to  develop  progressive 
identities.  Also  universities  may  offer  minority  students  a  degree  of  cultural  integration 
not  available  to  other  minority  adolescents.  The  findings  of  this  study  support  the 
contention  that  ethnic  differences  in  identity  are  not  present  in  environments  that  support 
exploration  and  commitment. 

A  related  finding  was  that  an  authoritarian  parenting  style  indicative  of  control 
and  harsh  discipline  was  related  to  identity  foreclosure;  whereas  an  authoritative 
parenting  style  that  promotes  independence  with  limits,  was  related  to  identity 
achievement.  The  permissive  parenting  style  was  related  to  both  identity  moratorium 
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and  difRision.  In  each  case  the  degree  to  which  adolescents  were  given  a  secure 
foundation  from  which  to  explore  was  indicative  of  progressive  identity  development. 

Acculturation  orientation  was  also  found  to  be  related  to  identity  development  for 
African  American  and  Hispanic  adolescents.  Respondents  who  endorsed  a  marginalized 
acculturation  were  more  likely  to  experience  identity  diffusion  than  those  who  developed 
other  acculturation  orientations  were.  A  separation  acculturation  was  also  related  to 
interpersonal  foreclosure.  Again,  it  can  be  suggested  that  the  degree  to  which  an 
adolescent  is  not  limited  in  avenues  of  exploration  is  related  to  the  degree  to  which 
progressive  identity  development  occurs. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Research 

The  findings  of  this  study  are  to  be  considered  in  light  of  its  limitations.  First,  the 
conclusions  were  based  on  a  study  of  late  adolescents  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher 
education.  To  expand  the  generalizability  of  these  resuUs,  studies  must  be  conducted  with 
samples  that  are  more  representative  of  the  late  adolescent  population.  Second,  as  this 
was  a  correlational  study  of  a  single  assessment  of  identity,  no  causal  claims  can  be 
made.  If  these  conditions  were  addressed,  it  would  be  of  interest  to  consider  the 
following: 

1.  Further  research  is  needed  to  determine  if  exposure  to  an  environment  that 
supports  identity  exploration  is  related  to  progressive  identity  development  in  spite  of 
ethnic  differences. 

_2.  In  this  study,  a  relationship  between  acculturation  orientation  and  identity 
development  was  demonstrated.  This  finding  suggests  that  for  minority  group  members 
negotiating  a  bicultural  existence  can  be  an  impediment  to  identity  development  not 
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shared  by  those  in  the  majority.  Investigation  is  needed  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  the 
need  to  resolve  the  conflicting  expectations  of  the  minority  and  majority  cultures  limits  or 
expands  the  identity  options  available  to  adolescents. 

3.  Although  significant  relationships  were  found  between  parenting  style  and 
identity  development,  no  consistent  pattern  of  relationships  between  parenting  style  and 
identity  development  has  been  established.  Further  research  is  needed  to  identify 
relationships  of  variables  that  may  explain  the  inconsistent  findings. 
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APPENDIX  B 
INFORMED  CONSENT 

My  name  is  Sean  Forbes.  I  am  a  graduate  student  in  the  Foundations  of  Education 
Department  in  the  College  of  Education.  My  faculty  supervisor  is  Patricia  Ashton,  Ph.D. 
I  am  conducting  a  study  to  measure  the  relationship  among  identity  development  and 
personal  characteristics.  I  am  requesting  that  you  complete  these  questionnaires.  If  you 
agree,  you  will  complete  the  questionnaires  anonymously. 

The  questionnaires  will  take  you  no  more  than  an  hour  to  complete  and  you  do  not  have 
to  answer  any  question  that  you  do  not  wish  to  answer.  If,  at  any  time,  you  feel  that  you 
do  not  want  to  continue  with  the  study  you  can  stop. 

As  all  data  will  be  anonymous,  you  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  results  of  the 
questionnaires.  You  will  not  be  reimbursed  for  your  time.  However,  your  cooperation  is 
extremely  appreciated. 

Please  feel  free  to  ask  me  questions  at  any  time  during  the  study.  If  you  have  questions 
about  the  study  after  completing  the  questionnaires  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  348  Norman 
Hall,  392-0726,  ext  280.  Questions  or  concerns  about  research  participants'  rights  can  be 
directed  to  the  UFIRB  Office,  Box  1 12250,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  3261 1- 
2250 


Participant's  signature  Date 
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